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CHAPTER I. 
LOST. 


* For what I am—no hero, but a man 


Still loving thee,’ 


‘Maurice, I must find her! I 
must and will, if I spend my life 
in the search. I'll certainly never 
darken my father’s doors again 
until I have succeeded. I have 
shaken the dust off my feet as far 
as home is concerned. As to my 
mother—’ 

Thus, wildly, passionately, speaks 
Harold Steele; and Maurice, his 
half-brother and senior by ten 
years, listens calmly, dispassion-- 
ately. He is sorry for the ‘poor 
boy,’ whose flushed face and ex- 
cited gestures betray how terribly 
he feels the untoward blow which 
unkind Fate has so lately dealt him. 

Yes; Maurice, steady, reserved, 
placable, regrets his brother’s trou- 
ble; but it fills him with wonder, 
not with sympathy. 

‘Don’t excite yourself, Hal,’ he 
says, after a minute’s awkward he-: 
sitation. ‘If I am to help you, 
you must be calm, calm and rea- 
sonable, if possible. Tell me sim- 
ply and concisely what has hap- 
pened. What are the facts of the 
case? You return home, you say, 
and find Clare missing ?” 
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‘Gone! hurried out of the house; 
that girl, so young, so innocent, so 
beautiful, cast adrift upon the streets 
of London—Clare! who, as my 
mother knows, is my ideal; the 
woman it has been the dream of 
my life to marry—Clare, for aught 
we can tell, may at this moment— 
O good God, I cannot bear to 
think of it ? 

As he speaks, Harold springs.to 
his feet. : 

‘ Maurice, I cannot sit idly here ; 
I must start off at once and find 
her.’ 

He rushes towards the door in 
his irrepressible desire to be mov- 
ing—to do something that may 
further the object in view. 

‘Sit down, Hal, will you?’ cries 
Maurice ; and, to enforce the com- 
mand, he takes his brother by the 
shoulders. and pushes him back 
into achair. ‘We shall have Kemp- 
ton here in a moment to inquire 
into the cause of this disturbance. 
Now be reasonable, old fellow; do 
try and inform me briefly of what 
has occurred.. Remember I know 


. absolutely nothing. I only re- 
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turned to England last Wednes- 
day, and have paid but one visit 
to Hyde Park-place since.’ 

‘And did you not miss Clare 
then?’ cries Harold eagerly. 

‘I certainly did not see her,’ 
says Maurice; ‘but I very rarely 
do see her when I go home.’ 

‘And did you not ask for her? 

‘No, I confess that I did not. 
I was only there for an hour, and 
we were at luncheon the greater 
part of that time.’ 

Maurice looks and speaks with 
perfect tranquillity; and as his bro- 
ther continues silent, he glances 
across at him dubiously. Harold 
has risen from his chair again ; 
not impetuously this time, but very 
sadly. He moves over to his bro- 
ther’s side and stands there wring- 
ing his hands. 

* Maurice, I am too wretched,’ 
he says. ‘You know how dearly I 
love her.’ His voice sounds husky, 
and tears force their way into his 
blue eyes. 

‘I knew you were very fond of her 
once, five years ago, when you left 
England,’ says Maurice presently. 

‘There is no once in my diction- 
ary, answers Harold decisively. 
‘It is always and for all time with 
me. I have loved Clare since I 
was a boy of twelve. I shall love 
her as long as I live. My mother 
knew this, knew it when she turned 
my darling out of the house. And 
yet she had promised me, promised 
me faithfully, that Clare should 
always have a home beneath our 
roof. O, why did I believe, why 
did I trust her? Why did I not 
confide in you? You would have 
watched over Clare for me. She 
would have been safe with you, 
and now—’ 

Maurice Steele is aware by this 
time that a calm and coherent ac- 
count of his troubles may not be 
expected from young Harold in 
his present mood. So the elder 
and wiser man places his hand 








gently on the lad’s shoulder, and 
says in a kind tone: 

‘I’m very sorry for you, Hal; 
but I see no cause for despair. 
Clare is so remarkable a person 
that there can be little difficulty in 
tracking her. There are not many 
girls like her in England. The 
best thing for you to do is to return 
to Sheerness; you said you would 
have to go back for a day or two, 
and when next you are in town 
come and see me at this address. 
You will always hear of me, if you 
do not happen to find me there.’ 
So saying, Maurice slips a card 
into his brother’s hand and moves 
towards the door; but, before he 
has reached it, he remembers to 
ask a question: ‘ Has Clare zo re- 
latives ?’ he inquires dubiously. 

‘None,’ answers Harold, and 
shakes his head sadly. ‘ Her father 
was porter at Torchester College 
when I was at school there, and 
when he died (that was just before 
I left Torchester), mother took 
Clare into our house to assist the 
girls in their fancy-work, and all 
that sort of thing. Clare works 
beautifully. She can do splendid 
artistic arrangements in wool and 
silk, and all the rest of it. They 
all agree that she is wonderfully 
clever with her needle. J think 
she is clever in every way. There 
never were such fingers for work.’ 

Harold speaks with enthusiasm. 
While describing Clare’s accom- 
plishments he has for the moment 
forgotten his trouble. 

‘ Now you have given me some- 
thing like a clue at last, Hal,’ says 
Maurice, smiling. ‘No doubt she 
is trying to earn her living by the 
sale of that fancy-work.’ 

‘ But think of her, with her face, 
living alone,’ cries Harold, his 
momentary elation over. 

‘My dear Hal, it is not beauty 
but levity which makes it danger- 
ous for a woman to live alone. 
From what I remember, Clare has 
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both dignity and self-respect. I 
say from what I remember, for 
during the last three years I have 
been very little at home, as you 
have probably heard already.’ 

Harold colours. 

‘Yes; I have heard something 
ofa misunderstanding between you 
and the governor,’ he says. And 
after a moment’s pause he adds, 
‘Tell me all about it, old fellow. 
I like to hear both sides of a ques- 
tion, and listening to you makes 
me forget-—’ 

Maurice perceives the ominous 
contraction of his step-brother’s 
brow, and fearing a fresh outburst 
of futile indignation, rushes to the 
rescue—verbally. 

‘When I left the house in 
Threadneedle-street, and threw up 
my chances of becoming a million- 
aire, 1 accepted this appointment of 
tutor to Lord Kempton, with whom 
I have been travelling for the last 
two years. Now that he is of age, 
I am going back to Cambridge to 
coach. All through the summer, 
from July to September, I shall be 
with a reading-party in Devonshire. 
After that relaxation I shall settle 
down in the bosom of Alma Mater, 
so you seeI shall be within hail if 
you rea/ly want me for anything.’ 
The stress upon the adverb is in- 
voluntary. Maurice by this time 
feels very sorry for his chivalrous, 
tender-hearted, hot-headed young 
step-brother, who ‘has such a Yast 
capacity for feeling love and anger. 

But the elder man is preoccupied 
by his own affairs. He is ambi- 
tious, and has his way to make in 
the world. His time is fully occu- 
pied, and leisure a luxury he can 
ill afford. He mentally deprecates 
the notion of lending himself to 
repetitions of such scenes as the 
present. If he can help the boy, 
he will. If Clare is to be found, 
he will find her. There cannot 
be much difficulty about that. But 
if, after reasonable search and in- 


quiry, the girl does not reappear, 
why then Master Hal must resign 
himself todo whatsomany men have 
done before him: he must forget 
her; he must get over his love and 
his sorrow as best he can. The 
chances are that the girl herself 
has no desire to be found. 

Such is Maurice’s mental sum- 
ming-up of the case laid before 
him ; but he is far too kind-hearted 
to put these adverse opinions into 
words. Harold had been eyeing 
his brother curiously for some time, 
and both were silent. 

At last, however, the younger 
man rises, and, extending his hand, 
says, 

*NowI’m really off, Maurice, and 
I thank you for your patience. 
You do not sneer at me as she did ; 
but all the time I know you are 
calling me “ Fool” in your own 
mind.’ 

‘Indeed, no,’ replies Maurice 
promptly. ‘I respect constancy 
wherever I meet it, although I ad- 
mit that I was not prepared for 
this exhibition of the virtue. I 
am quite sure that neither your 
mother nor our father have the 
slightest idea that you will take 
this matter so much to heart, so 
don’t be too bitter—’ 

‘I am not bitter against Aim,’ 
interrupts Harold hotly. ‘It is 
with her that I am furious. She 
knew that I loved Clare. She 
promised me, when I went to sea, 
that my darling should always re- 
main with us, and I in return pro- 
mised not to write to my betrothed. 
I have kept my word faithfully. 
How has my mother kept hers ?” 

He looks as if he feels inclined 
to be revenged on his faithless 
parent at the instant. Hibs fist is 
clenched, and his whole expression 
dangerously threatening. 

‘You shall not leave me like 
this, Hal,’ says his brother, again 
detaining him. ‘ You are too un- 
reasonable. Remember that you 
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were but fifteen when you went to 
sea. You are now twenty. How 
many boys—I beg pardon—men of 
twenty are constant to the love of 
fifteen ?” 

‘My mother knows me, she is 
quite aware of the state of my mind. 
I never wrote to her without men- 
tioning Clare.’ 

‘That may be, but— Ah, well, 
I will say no more at present. I 
only wish I could be of some prac- 
tical assistance to you. I am going 
up to Hyde Park-place presently. 
I really think you had better go 
with me. You might—’ 

‘Never! cries Harold passion- 
ately. ‘I will not reénter that 
house until I find my Clare. I can 
go and see the governor at the 
office; but I shall not go home 
again. Ishall put up with Sumner 
in Duke-street.’ 

Maurice wisely abstains from 
urging a matter which is so evident- 
ly distasteful, and the brothers part. 
The younger starts for Sheerness, 
where he has some packing to do ; 
the elder to pay a visit to the pater- 
nal mansion in Hyde Park-place. 


CHAPTER II. 


A RETROSPECT. 
* Who loves you, loses in that love 
All power to love another,’ 

James STEELE, the father of 
Maurice and Harold, began life as 
clerk in a stockbroker’s office in 
Liverpool. In this office he rose 
with astonishing rapidity. The 
why and wherefore of his speedy 
promotion was an enigma to his 
fellow-clerks. They grumbled, but 
they did not comprehend. Con- 
jecture was rife ; but it was always 
vague until fresh impetus was given 
to it by the announcement that 
James Steele had been elected 
junior partner of the firm. 

Then it was said that Mr, For- 


man, his chief, was stupid, slow, 
and over-scrupulous; and that his 
ambitious, clever, and enterprising 
clerk, who had ‘no conscience,’ 
contrived to establish the domi- 
nant influence over his senior 
which antipodean natures occa- 
sionally exercise over one another. 
Whatever the cause was, mattered 
but little to James, since the re- 
sult was eminently satisfactory. 

He, who began life without a 
penny, came up to London at the 
age of eight-and-thirty to start in 
business for himself as a wealthy 
man. And he continued to pros- 
per. 

Money begets money. To his 
thousands other thousands came 
easily, rapidly. Very soon James 
Steele was spoken of as one of the 
richest men in the city which is 
‘ paved with gold.’ 

During the days of his youth 
and poverty he had married a 
simple Scotch maiden, who died 
the following year in giving birth 
to Maurice. For some time after 
the death of his ‘ bonnie wee wife,’ 
James remained a widower, and 
contrived to find oblivion and con- 
solation for the loss of the amiable 
partner of his poverty in his new 
striving after wealth. 

But by the time he came to 
London, Mr. Steele began to feel 
the want of a mistress for his now 
extensive establishment, and cast 
about for a suitable partner to aid 
him in the regulation of his house- 
hold, and the entertainment of 
friends from the City. 

The object of his present choice 
was the antithesis of that pure 
simple-minded Scotch lassie, whom 
he had married for love, and love 
only. 

Miss Amalia Schwalbach was 
a tall, dark, enterprising lady—a 
quondam Camberwell belle of He- 
bro-Germanic origin. She brought 
her husband a handsome dower ; 
she painted her cheeks and her 
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lips; her bold black eyes were 
wont to flash with irrepressible 
anger on the least provocation, 
and her strident voice echoed with 
repellent harshness through hall, 
parlour, and nursery from morning 
until night. 

Such a woman would have been 
a terrible stepmother for a girl; 
but to Maurice her presence in the 
house of his father made little dif- 
ference. ‘The boy was at school 
at the time of his father’s second 
marriage, and during the holidays 
he saw very little of his gorgeous 
stepmother. Her presence added 
nothing to his comfort, so, boylike, 
he took good care to keep out of 
her way. 

As years passed on they drifted 
farther and farther apart. He was 
absorbed in his studies and his 
sports; she, in repairing the ra- 
vages of relentless Time by in- 
creased attention to the decora- 
tion of her person. She was am- 
bitious as well as vain, and strove 
with a zeal worthy a better object 
to push her way into society. 

Boy as he was, Maurice thorough- 
ly despised his father’s wife—de- 
spised her almost too much to dis- 
hike her, since he considered her 
‘beneath contempt.’ He had much 
natural refinement, and was indeed 
a gentleman in taste, feeling, and 
appearance. 

In no sense could Mrs. Steele 
be considered a lady. And, in this 
instance, contrary natures did not 
attract one another. 

To his half-brother, Harold, 
Maurice was warmly attached ; but 
Mrs. Steele’s daughters, Cecilia 
and Amalia, were as antipathetic 
to the lad as was their mother. 

From the preparatory school at 
Brighton, where his first childhood 
was passed, Maurice was sent on 
to Rugby, where he carried off 
many a prize ; and what was better 
even than these treasured awards, 
he there earned for himself an ex- 


cellent name and reputation, and 
proved himself worthy of the good 
old motto he had elected to adopt 
in the first flush of his ingenuous 
youth: ‘Sans peur et sans re- 
proche.’ 

Maurice inherited his father’s 
abilities and his mother's disposi- 
tion. 

James Steele’s first wife was the 
direct descendant of a long line of 
Puritans ; and she herself possess- 
ed many of those sterling qualities 
which made the Puritans the back- 
bone of the British nation. Her 
son inherited many of his young 
mother’s characteristics. To the 
most indomitable energy and per- 
severance he added integrity and 
singleness of purpose. 

Even as a boy he was respected 
as much as he was liked. Brave 
fellows loved and honoured, cow- 
ards and sneaks detested him. 

No one appreciated his good 
and lovable qualities better than 
his half-brother Harold, who was 
his junior by some ten years ; and 
who, from his infancy, had looked 
up to Maurice with the unconscious 
veneration ingenuous youth bestows 
upon one who appears a happy 
combination of hero and saint. 

Maurice returned the boy's af- 
fection cordially and sincerely. The 
fact of Harold’s startling dissimi- 
larity to his sisters endeared him 
specially to his half-brother. 

The girls Cecilia and Amalia re- 
sembled their vulgar noisy mother 
in looks and manner. They were 
both dark, large, loud, self-assert- 
ing. Their bold black eyes rolled 
defiantly, their bushy eyebrows 
were wont to contract with ill- 
temper. Their coarse dark hair 
was rolled and curled and twisted 
into whatever incongruous masses 
Jashion might choose to dictate ; 
their unmusical voices were not 
heard to advantage in the domestic 
circle, and became unendurable to 
Maurice when he was invited to 
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listen to ‘ drawing-room ditties,’ or 
to still more distressing imitations 
of French and English heroines of 
opéra bouffe. 

To his sisters young Harold cer- 
tainly presented a remarkable con- 
trast, morally and physically. 

His complexion was:ruddy, like 
his father’s; he had flaxen hair 
and bright blue eyes, the only 
blue eyes in the family. But it 
was Harold's frank eager look, his 
broad well-knit frame, his ringing 
laugh, his happy disposition, which 
so completely differed from ‘the 
rest of the Steeles.’ 

He was his mother’s darling. 

The father petted little Amalia, 
the youngest daughter—who by 
reason of her youth was less ob- 
jectionable than Cecilia—but Mau- 
rice, his dear dead Maggie’s son, 
was James Steele’s joy and pride. 

Maurice had the brains of the 
family, and the head of the house 
believed in ‘ brains.’ 

‘Maurice shall be my partner. 
Maurice shall keep up the business 
and the name. Maurice shall in- 
herit and double my wealth.’ 

Thus said the successful specu- 
lator to his intimate friends. And 
one of them, who considered Mr. 
Steele’s ridiculous affection for that 
eldest boy of his a sign of weak- 
ness unworthy so great a financier, 
took upon himself to interfere in 
the course of the lad’s education. 

‘If you really intend him to 
enter your business, why send him 
to Cambridge ?’ asked Mr. Smythe, 
with covert remonstrance in his 
tone and expression. 

‘ Because I believe in “ all-round 
men,”’ was the prompt reply. ‘I 
should have done better myself if 
I had been more ofascholar. I’ve 
lived long enough to find that out. 
I’ve taught myself to be a bit of a 
politician, and I think I have kept 
pace with the times fairly well. I 
value the position a man of the 
world can command, and I think 


myself a cut above the mere money- 
grubber, I can tell you. My son 
shall have the benefit of my ex- 
perience, besides the advantages 
which wealth can give him, and 
which I fully appreciate ao I 
never enjoyed.’ 

For all reply to this ‘ romantic’ 
declaration of paternal sentiment 
Mr. Smythe contented himself by 
shrugging his shoulders and mut- 
tering, ‘ Fool!’ 

But he reminded James Steele 
of that monosyllabic reply four 
years later, when that gentleman, 
wearing a rueful expression of 
countenance, confided to him that 
Maurice absolutely declined to 
have anything whatever to do with 
the business. 

‘What the devil do you think 
my own son told me, Smythe ?’ de- 
manded the infuriated father. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,’ re- 
plied Smythe, with that aggravating 
movement of his shoulders. He 
was a very old ‘ chum’ of Steele’s, 
and knew most of his affairs, both 
private and commercial. 

‘That smooth-faced lad actually 
had the insolence to tell me that 
what we City men call financing 
and speculation seemed to him 
like gambling and dishonesty. “I 
cannot hold one code of honour 
for one time, and place and prac- 
tise the reverse of it in another,” 
says my lord, his chin in the air, 
and both anger and pride in his 
face. By Jove, Smythe, I felt just 
then as if he were a cut above the 
rest of us,’ continued the father of 
Maurice, divided between indigna- 
tion and admiration. 

‘Tut, tut,’ answered Smythe, 
who was neither sentimental nor 
romantic in the least degree. ‘The 
boy is an idiot, and has been pam- 
pered out of all knowledge of right 
and wrong. Had his majesty any 
further remarks to make on our 
mode of transacting our business ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied James, who spoke 
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as though he were repeating a 
difficult lesson. ‘ Yes ; he declared 
that any transaction which would 
not be considered fair and above- 
board in private life was, to his 
thinking, equally dishonourable in 
matters of business. Then he 
quoted certain cases, which he 
said went to prove his proposition 
that stockbrokers as a rule are 
neither more nor less than ad- 
vanced swindlers. And this he 
said to me, Smythe, to me!’ 

‘ And what did you say?’ asked 
the imperturbable friend. 

‘I said I would allow him a 
hundred a year, and that he might 
come to his senses or starve upon 
that,’ continued the disappointed 
father, striving to revive the flame 
of his fast-dying fury. 

‘And his high and mighty lord- 
shipreplied—?’ asked Smythe sneer- 
ing. 
‘Ah, this is the most amazing 
part of the story,’ answered Steele. 
‘Maurice said he considered the 
allowance a liberal one under the 
circumstances, and that with it and 
what he could make by his pen he 
should be very comfortable. He 
was quite serious, I assure you. 
Now what do you think of that ? 

‘Think ! exclaimed Smythe, 
abandoning his tone of cool indif- 
ference for the first time, ‘I think 
that he is an impertinent coxcomb, 
and I am heartily glad I have no 
sons to preach any nonsense about 
honour to me.’ 

This difference of opinion be- 
tween Maurice and his father 
occurred when the former left 
Cambridge, where he had earned 
distinction by his classical and 
historical attainments. He was 
also acknowledged as a mathema- 
tician. In fact he had become 
essentially what his father had 
wished him to be—‘an all-round 
man,’ of genial manners and culti- 
vated mind. Maurice was neither 
prig nor pedant, but an accom- 


plished gentleman. A year before 
his elder brother left Cambridge 
Harold had quitted the Britannia. 

In all his letters to his sailor- 
brother Maurice never referred to 
the misunderstanding between 
their father and himself; but Mrs. 
Steele, among whose virtues reti- 
cence was conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, wrote a long and garbled 
account of the ¢errific guarrel to 
her darling Hal. 

This ‘amended version’ made 
very little impression on the young 
sailors mind. There never had 
been much cordiality between the 
boy and his father. And, in any 
difficulty between the two, Harold 
would have taken the part of his 
brother against his parent. And 
this without a moment’s hesitation, 
for Hal’s nature was absolutely 
loyal and constant, as his every 
thought and action proved. And, 
from all time, he had preferred 
Maurice to ‘papa.’ The only 
thought which troubled the younger 
about the elder brother was that 
he had not taken the latter into 
his confidence in the matter of his 
betrothal to Clare. But he had 
feared Maurice’s ridicule. 

At fifteen a lad does fear ridi- 
cule, and Maurice was not of a 
sentimental turn of mind. He 
would probably have laughed at 
the idea of his young brother con- 
sidering himself engaged to Clare 
Redmond, the daughter of the late 
porter at Torchester College, the 
girl who had been taken into Mrs. 
Steele’s service, received ‘ out of 
pure charity,’ as that lady termed 
the fact that Clare was expected 
to do all the needlework required 
by the family. 

Clare found that charity very 
cold ; but since it afforded her the 
shelter of a roof for her homeless 
head, and secured her the vicinity 
and frequent companionship of 
Harold, the girl, who was proud 
and reticent, resolved to bear the 
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ills of the present for the sake 
of a glad independence in—the 
future. 

Clare was no mere needle-wo- 
man. She was an artist who could 
design and create as well as any 
pupil at the South Kensington 
School for Needlework. And her 
services in Mrs. Steele’s establish- 
ment would have been poorly re- 
paid by sixty instead of sixteen 
pounds a year. She designed Mrs. 
Steele’s and ‘the young ladies’’ 
dresses: She embroidered fine 
linen for their personal adornment, 
and she worked such covers and 
antimacassars for the various un- 
wieldy pieces of furniture in the 
house that their ungainly forms 
were hidden, and thus made comely 
to the beholder’s eye. 

But Clare did not work thus 
assiduously for the love of her 
mistress or for the sake of her 
wages. Another motive swayed 
her. Ever since they were ten 
and eleven had she and Harold 
Steele considered themselves en- 
aged. 

Their childish, but none the less 
earnest, vows had been plighted in 
the old ivy-covered porch of Tor- 
chester Church. And for three 
happy years they had met almost 
daily as long as term-time lasted. 
Clare was the confidante of all 
Hal’s griefs and joys. What he 
read he brought her to read; the 
lessons taught to him he most con- 
scientiously endeavoured to impart 
to her, in all which laudable efforts 
he was most ably seconded by a 
crotchety old tutor who boarded 
with the Redmonds, took a great 
fancy to intelligent ‘Miss Clare,’ 
and helped her to carry out the 
scheme of education which Harold, 
poor lad, thought desirable for his 
wife-elect, and which she—more 
than a child in feeling—was as 
anxious as any loving woman to 
carry out ‘ for Ais sake.’ 

Shortly after Harold left Tor- 


chester Clare’s father died, leaving 
the poor child without a single 
relative. 

The crotchety old schooimaster 
offered to adopt and keep the 
pretty child as his own ; but Ha- 
rold resolutely opposed this philan- 
thropic scheme, and put the case 
so plausibly to Mrs. Steele, that 
that far-seeing lady agreed to re- 
ceive Clare herself. 

‘And a very good bargain I’ve 
made, my dear,’ said Mrs. Steele 
to her husband, when she had 
satisfied herself of the talent of 
her young /rofégée’s attainments. 
‘I have pleased Hal, done a charit- 
able action, and saved no end of 
money in the way of dressmakers’ 
bills. The girl certainly does get 
through a surprising amount of 
work. Her father apprenticed her 
to a milliner, it appears.’ 

James Steele always liked to 
hear of ‘a good bargain,’ and soon 
began to look very kindly upon 
the tall handsome girl with the 
marvellous dark eyes, who often 
passed him in the hall or on the 
stairs. 

He had no suspicion that his 
second son intended to marry this 
young person some day. 

To his mother, who idolised 
him, Harold had foolishly confided 
his love. 

‘You will take care of Clare for 
me, won’t you, dear mother?’ he 
said the night before he sailed for 
the Pacific. 

* Of course I will, my boy,’ said 
Mrs. Steele, with a reassuring 
smile. 

Harold did not approve of her 
flippant tone. 

‘But I mean rca/ care, mother,’ 
he urged, and his heart was in his 
eyes ; ‘such care as you give Cissy 
and Amy. Don’t let her walk in 
Kensington Gardens alone, or go 
errands for you in town. She is 
too handsome for that. And, O 
mother dear, be kind to her for my 
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sake ; she is going to be my wife 
some day, you know.’ 

*O, very well, my darling,’ said 
the mother, unable to look serious 
as she heard this astounding an- 
nouncement. ‘ You'll marry when 
you are an admiral, no doubt.’ 

‘Long before that, mother. As 
soon as I’m twenty-one I shall 
marry Clare. I shall have my pay 
and the 200/. a year which my 
godfather left me; we can live 
upon that.’ 

He was barely sixteen—a mere 
child, of course ; but there was such 
resolution in his face and tone, 
that his mother was alarmed. 

‘ All shall be as you please, my 
darling boy,’ she said, laughing to 
hide her uneasiness. ‘I only make 
one condition.’ She was speaking 
seriously now, and her face hard- 
ened suddenly. ‘You must give 
me your word—you must faithfully 
promise me—zwof to write to Clare. 
Then I, in my turn, will undertake 
to look after her.’ 

*O mother, don’t make such a 
hard condition,’ the boy entreated. 
But his mother was obdurate ; and 
after some thought and anxious 
hesitation the lad gave her the pro- 
mise she demanded. ‘All right, 
mother. I know you think it’s for 
the best,’ he said, ‘and I feel my 
darling will be safe in your keeping.’ 

Mrs. Steele bowed her head in 
assent, and the compact was sealed 
with a kiss. 


The parting between the young 
lovers was brief and very sad. 

‘You will not change or forget 
me, my Clare?’ said Harold. 

‘How can I ever forget you, 
Hal? she answered, sobbing. 
‘Whom have I to love in all the 
wide world—but you ?” 

‘I must not write to you, dar- 
ling,’ cried Harold. ‘I have pro- 
mised mother that I will not. She 
thinks it best so, and she will take 
care of you for me. What differ- 


ence can letters make when we 
know and love and trust one an- 
other—so well ? 

Clare bowed her lovely head. 
He had agreed, and so must she. 
He slipped a ring upon the third 
finger of her left hand. 

‘ Wear that always for my sake,’ 
he cried. 

And she, reading the two words 
written in enamel upon the broad 
gold band, answered, 

‘ For ever 


The next morning was the one 
fixed for Harold’s departure. 

‘ Remember, mother, remember 
—for my sake.’ 

This was his last whisper, as he 
was clasped in his fond parent’s 
arms. 

She was not a lady, and she had 
many faults, but she loved her son 
passionately ; and as she held him 
in her close embrace, and heard 
him so impressively bid her ‘ Re- 
member for his sake ;’ ‘ Of course, 
my darling, yes—yes!’ she cried, 
her utterance choked by tears. 
But she had not the slightest idea 
to what that earnest injunction of 
his referred. It recurred to her 
afterwards, and she smiled com- 
passionately as she thought what a 
romantic impressionable creature 
her Harold was. ‘He will have 
fallen in love a dozen times before 
he returns.’ 

Thus she concluded her reflec- 
tions, and felt vastly consoled by 
the conviction that her son would 
prove as destitute of faith as she 
herself was. 

Never, night or day, did that 
little ring quit Clare’s finger. 

Mrs. Steele was not slow to per- 
ceive Clare’s pale face and altered 
demeanour after Harold’s de- 
parture, and then she mentally re- 
solved that the promise her son 
had extracted from her should not 
be kept. 

Nursing vague thoughts of trea- 
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chery in her bosom soon engender- 
ed positive hatred for the innocent 
object of it. And this feeling was 
increased as the passing weeks and 
months developed the early pro- 
mise of Clare’s beauty, making the 
slight graceful child into a lovely 
woman. 

How to rid herself of this in- 
cubus, this unconscious rival of 
Cecilia’s, this detested ‘flame’ of 
Harold’s, became an engrossing 
thought to Harold’s scheming mo- 
ther. The matter required careful 
deliberation. Palpable injustice 
would bring about furious resent- 
ment on the part of that impulsive 
sailor-boy. Of course the whole 
affair was mere child’s-play, and 
with another boy would have been 
dismissed with the contempt of 
ridicule. But Harold was so reso- 
lute, so steadfast, so straightfor- 
ward, so quick to detect falsehood, 
that his mother feared him. And 
she had seen that, for the moment 
at least, his love for Clare, how- 
ever childish, was all-absorbing and 
sincere. Could she contrive to 
find some grave fault with the girl ? 
could she dismiss her on some pre- 
text of duty unfulfilled, of careless- 
ness or inattention? No; that was 
not possible, since Clare toiled and 
slaved from morning until night, 
and never neglected any one of 
her multifarious and complicated 
duties. 

‘I will struggle on for Ais sake,’ 
was the girl’s oft-repeated mental 
resolution. 

‘She does it all to baffle me,’ de- 
clared Mrs. Steele, and determined 
not to be foiled. 

‘The wish is father to the deed.’ 
We are supposed to be governed 
by circumstances, whereas, with a 
moderately strong will, we mostly 
contrive to mould them to our 
purpose. 

‘Circumstances’ at length oc- 
curred which enabled Mrs. Steele 
to carry out her purpose with an 
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apparent show of justice on her 
side. 


CHAPTER III. 


MAURICE, 


‘ How dwarfed against his manliness 
We see the poor pretension— 

The wants, the aims, the follies, born 
Of fashion and convention.’ 

‘My dear Maurice, this is, in- 
deed, an unexpected pleasure!’ 
exclaims Mrs. Steele, as her step- 
son, whom she fears as much as 
she admires, enters the ‘ boudoir’ 
(Mrs. Steele is nothing if not fa- 
shionable) in Hyde Park-place. 
‘I was just saying to Cissy—wasn’t 
I, Cissy dear?—that I so much 
wished you would call to-day. 
And where is that dear Lord 
Kempton ?” 

‘Lord Kempton is _ lunching 
with his cousins.’ 

‘O dear, how I wish you had 
brought him with you!’ exclaims 
Cecilia, speaking with the peculiar 
nasal drawl which so plainly be- 
tokens her origin. ‘He is the 
most fascinating being I ever had 
the good fortune to meet.’ 

Maurice vouchsafes no reply to 
this gratuitous rhapsody on the 
part of his sister. Turning towards 
her mother, he says significantly, 
‘So Harold is back ? 

Mrs. Steele blushes, and the 
colour, which with her betrays con- 
fusion, resembles the peony rather 
than the rose. 

‘What, have you seen him al- 
ready?’ she exclaims eagerly. ‘I 
wonder if he has been treating you 
to as ridiculous a scene as he 
favoured me with ?’ 

She attempts a laugh; but her 
uneasiness is beyond any conven- 
tional mask. 

‘I did not find him either ridi- 
culous or amusing,’ says Maurice 
quietly. ‘He was thoroughly up- 
set, anxious, and excited.’ 
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‘And all about that affected, 
stuck-up, good-for-nothing girl !’ 
cries Cecilia, forgetting her usual 
drawl in her over-mastering indig- 
nation. 

‘Be quiet, Cissy! says Mrs. 
Steele hurriedly. 

There is a look upon Maurice’s 
grave face at this moment, which 
fills her with dismay. She has 
learnt to dread the scathing criti- 
cisms which it has been her lot to 
endure from this resolute and most 
‘Quixotic’ stepson of hers on pre- 
vious occasions. 
monplace as the woman was, she 
possessed a certain amount of 
shrewdness, a quality of which 
Cecilia was absolutely deficient. 
And, to give the mother her due, 
she was always ready, as is the 
cackling hen, to protect any one 
of her chickens. So now she pre- 
pared herself to receive the enemy’s 
shot in person, and thus to save 
her child from the fierce fire of his 
scorn and ridicule. 

‘Don’t mind Cissy, Maurice,’ she 
says soothingly. ‘She does not 
know what she is talking about. 
Listen to me. Iam sure you will 
believe that I am dreadfully grieved 
that Hal should have made this 
scene the very day of his return 
home. You must know how anx- 
ious I have been to have him back 
again after all these long years.’ 

Her eyes fill with tears as she 
speaks, and the harshness of her 
voice is lost in its momentarily 
tender vibration. 

Maurice knows that in her way 
she does love his brother, and that 
she has felt anxious during his 
absence, and is no doubt much 
grieved by his present conduct ; 
but Hal is not entirely to blame 
for that. . 

‘What Hal says is that you have 
broken a promise you made him, 
mother. It is that which has so 
completely upset him, poor lad.’ 

‘ This is altogether too absurd ! 


Vulgar and com- | 


exclaims the mother, forgetting 
tears and tenderness in her fast- 
rising wrath. ‘As if I could keep 
a girl in my service who has turned 
out most abominably, just because 
Hal fancied himself in love with 
her when he was a small school- 
boy.’ 

‘But did Clare turn out most 
abominably ? asks Maurice, with a 
peculiar emphasis on the words he 
quotes. 

‘ Indeed, she did; you need not 
sneer at mamma’s expression, Mau- 
rice ; no words could be too strong 
where Clare’s audacity is to be de- 
scribed.’ 

It is Cecilia who, regardless of 
her mother’s warning frowns, makes 
this declaration on her own ac- 
count. 

‘I command you to be silent, 
my child, says Mrs. Steele se- 
verely. ‘This is not a subject of 
which you can have the slightest 
experience, I am thankful to say. 
My daughters, thanks to their mo- 
ther, are good and innocent girls, 
Maurice; and there are certain 
subjects which—hm !’ 

‘Let there be an end to this 
farce, mother,’ says Maurice stern- 
ly. ‘If you do not think Cecilia’s 
presence desirable, send her out of 
the room ; but do not let us waste 
any further time in futile discus- 
sion. Tell me all about Clare— 
all, please—and as briefly as pos- 
sible.’ 

Cecilia makes no attempt to 
carry out her half-brother’s sugges- 
tion, which she mentally votes most 
insulting ; but seats herself a little 
nearer to her mother, and looks 
towards her as though impatiently 
awaiting the commencement of a 
most interesting recital. 

‘Let me tell you first of all, 
Maurice,’ says Mrs. Steele, making 
a laudable effort to speak calmly, 
‘that Clare Redmond is a proud, 
conceited, self-willed girl. Jack- 
son says she never would associate 
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with her or any of the other ser- 
vants. Isn’t that— ?’ 

‘Very natural, I should say,’ 
Maurice suggests promptly, ‘ since 
she certainly had nothing in com- 
mon with them. She was a very 
well educated girl, and quite an 
artist in her way.’ 

‘Her way, indeed !’ remonstrates 
Mrs. Steele. ‘She was the most 
conceited creature that ever breath- 
ed, and as for her looks—’ 

‘But this is straying from the 
subject in question,’ suggests Mau- 
rice quietly. His tone and the 
look he gives his step-mother pro- 
duce an instantaneous effect. 

She ‘pulls herself together’ and 
resumes her narrative in a more 
direct fashion. 

‘Our Cissy came out eighteen 
months ago. Lord Verstrume met 
her at her first ball, was evidently 
very much taken with her, and from 
that hour commenced to pay her 
the most—the most—desferate at- 
tentions.’ 

Mrs. Steele looks for confirma- 
tion to her daughter, and Cissy 
purses up her lips and wags her 
head impressively, as one who fails 
to find words adequate to the 
situation. 

Maurice glances from one to the 
other, and covers his mouth with 
his hand to conceal an irrepressible 
smile. His mother construes his 
perfect silence into attention, and 
resumes her story. 

‘Lord Verstrume came here day 
after day, and sat here hour after 
hour. He really is a charming 
man. Do you know him, Mau- 
rice ?” 

‘I have met him.’ 

‘Don't you think him very fasci- 
nating? so clever, so witty, so en- 
tertaining ? interrupts Cecilia, un- 
able to keep silent any longer. 

‘Indeed I do not,’ replies Mau- 
rice briefly. ‘To all decent men 
he must appear what he is—a 
leering old satyr !’ 


‘I am sure you completely mis- 
understand the dear lord,’ said Mrs. 
Steele loftily. ‘He certainly always 
made himself most agreeable to us, 
and we never had a fault to find 
with him, until that bold girl tried 
to entrap him with her artful wiles. 
She began all of a sudden to take 
a wonderful interest in little Amy’s 
health; said the poor dear child 
looked pale, and required fresh air 
and exercise. I—who am always so 
easily touched where any one of 
my darlings is concerned — fell 
into that designing creature’s trap 
without a moment’s hesitation. 
She proposed to take Amalia for 
a walk in Kensington Gardens 
every morning, and I—in my in- 
nocence—thanked her and con- 
sented. Now, what do you think 
of that ? 

‘So far I fail to see anything 
very reprehensible,’ says Maurice. 

He is beginning to feel horribly 
wearied by the harsh clatter of 
Mrs. Steele’s tongue. 

‘Ah! that is because you do not 
know aé/ yet,’ says that lady gra- 
ciously. 

‘I wish to heaven you would 
make haste and inform me,’ he re- 
plies, with an impatient sigh. 

‘Those walks in Kensington 
Gardens soon became part of 
Clare’s daily duties, until Amy— 
poor little Amy—put me on my 
guard. ‘‘ Mamma,” said my inno- 
cent lamb, ‘‘ whenever we sit down 
to rest in the Gardens, Lord Ver- 
strume is sure to come up to us, 
and he sits down by Clare’s side 
and talks to her in whispers all the 
time. And Clare gets so red and 
seems so uncomfortable. And one 
day I looked round just after we 
had left home and I saw Lord 
Verstrume following us. I told 
Clare, and she was so cross with 
me for looking back. I never 
knew her so cross before, and 
really I had done no harm, had I?” 
“No, indeed, my blessed inno- 
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cent,” I said, kissing her watchful 
eyes. “Now be sure you tell me 
every time Lord Verstrume talks 
to Clare anywhere; but don’t 
you say a word about him to her, 
or let her know what I have bid 
you.” , 

Maurice glances curiously at his 
stepmother. She is too engrossed 
in her recital now to notice him at 
all. 

‘ That Amy is the sharpest little 
pet you ever saw. She watched 
Clare like a private detective, and 
one day she noticed his lordship 
took hold of Clare’s hand !’ 

‘Mirabile dictu/ and Clare?’ asks 
Maurice. 

‘Shejumped up, flushing awfully. 
I suppose she saw the child watch- 
ing her, and from that day she had 
the impertinence to refuse to go 
into the Gardens at all. No doubt 
she had led his lordship on far 
enough to suit her own purposes. 
I confess I scolded her well for her 
obstinacy, and then milady said 
she would walk anywhere df in 
the Gardens with my child. I do 
loathe and detest hypocrisy. We 
all have faults; but give me 
frankness, and I'll forgive the rest. 
From that day Clare began to make 
herself perfectly odious, and Amy 
told me many other things I 
thoroughly disapproved of.’ 

‘I think little Amalia might have 
been better employed than in play- 
ing the spy, for her own sake,’ 
observes Maurice coldly. 

It is Mrs. Steele’s turn to look 
discomfited now. 

‘I must confess,’ she says, ‘ that 
association with Clare may have 
made my baby somewhat preco- 
cious and worldly. Indeed, it was 
chiefly on the child’s account that 
I was so anxious to get rid of Miss 
Clare ; but then—matters came to 
a—crisis. One day Lord Ver- 
strume had been for a long time 
with Cecilia in the boudoir, so long 
that I thought—’ 


‘Never mind about me now, 
mamma,’ cries Cissy angrily. ‘ Tell 
Maurice about Clare, how she— 

‘I will tell Maurice just what 7 
saw, my dear,’ says Mrs. Steele 
eagerly. ‘He cannot doubt what 
my own eyes witnessed.’ Maurice 
inclines his head. ‘ Hearing foot- 
steps in the passage, and expecting 
to see Lord Verstrume, I opened 
the door very softly, and there— 
just opposite to me, on the thresh- 
old of the morning-room, which 
Clare used as a workroom—I saw 
Lord Verstrume with his arms 
around the girl’s waist— 

‘ How very revolting |’ exclaims 
Maurice. 

‘You are quite right ; it was re- 
volting,’ answers Mrs. Steele. She 
is grateful to her stepson for having 
helped her to a word ; for her ‘ con- 
fusion of epitaphs’ is marvellous at 
times. ‘That bad girl,’ she con- 
tinues, ‘not content with having 
behaved so outrageously, actually 
added hypocrisy to her offence ; 
for no sooner did she see me than 
she began to struggle and cry 
“ Help P ? 

‘Pretending she did not like it,’ 
sneers Cecilia. 

‘Quite possible she did not,’ re- 
torts Maurice sharply. ‘The mere 
touch of that old wretch must have 
appeared like pollution to a right- 
minded girl.’ 

Cecilia blushes furiously; per- 
haps with the recollection of what 
had happened in the boudoir that 
same afternoon. 

‘Did you never meet Lord 
Verstrume at the Fermanaghs, 
Maurice?’ asks Mrs. Steele, anx- 
ious to create a diversion. 

* Never,’ says he, ‘nor in any 
other respectable house. His chief 
resort is the Kaleidoscope Theatre, 
I believe.’ 

‘ But he is surely considered very 
fascinating by most people in so- 
ciety ?’ suggests Cecilia, who, hav- 
ing recovered her momentary em- 
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barras, is determined not to be put 
down any further. 

‘What sort of society?’ queries 
Maurice. ‘ Fifth-rate burlesque 
actresses, or disreputable ballet- 
girls, eh?” He has spoken with a 
sneer on his lips; but now he sud- 
denly changes his tone, and adds, 
with serious entreaty, ‘ Let me beg 
of you, Cissy, not to go about pro- 
claiming your friendship for any 
one so disreputable as old Lord 
Verstrume. Men of his stamp and 
of his tastes have done more to 
cast an odium on the stage, and 
those who belong to it, than all 
the Puritan influences in Eng- 
land.’ 

This declaration silences Cecilia, 
and discomfits Mrs. Steele also. 
Maurice is so frightfully severe at 
times! To conciliate him she now 
observes : 

‘We certainly labour under a 
terrible disadvantage, your sister 
and I, since we have no young 
men in the house to tell us what’s 
what ; whom to eat—I mean whom 
to meet—drink, and avoid. Your 
pa really is worse than nobody ; 
always shut up in the City; and 
if he—’ 

‘What was the upshot of the 
scene in the passage, mother?’ 
asks Maurice sharply. He dreads 
the introduction of any fresh griev- 
ance into this protracted discourse. 
‘Did you go to the girl’s rescue, 
and order that wicked old noble- 
man to leave your house? 

Mrs. Steele hesitates. 

‘I really did not know what to 
do, Maurice. The girl evidently 
whispered to him that they were 
observed, for he disappeared like 
a flash of lightning. After a time 
I sent for Clare, and gave her a 
piece of my mind. I told her she 
had disgraced my house ; that Lord 
Verstrume would not be likely to 
come and see any of us again after 
what had occurred, and that, of 
course, she could no longer remain 
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under one roof with my daughters, 
but that I would try to get her into 
some penitentiary.’ 

‘You told her ¢hat?’ cries Mau- 
rice. 

‘Yes, and she was most inso- 
lent. She said that she hated Lord 
Verstrume, and that it was my 
duty—my duty !—to protect her 
against annoyance, and not to in- 
sult her when she met with it. 
What more she said I will not 
trouble you with; it was all dic- 
tated by the same insolent spirit ; 
and when I offered to write to 
Sister Barbara, who is at the head 
of the House in South Kensington, 
she flatly declined to enter a re- 
formatory, even if the heads of it 
should be willing to receive her. 
Then I fairly lost my temper, and 
gave her warning, telling her I 
thought a week’s notice should be 
sufficient for her to find another 
situation for herself, since she de- 
clined the generous interference I 
had so kindly offered her. That 
night, while we were at the theatre, 
milady calmly takes herself off, 
without saying good-bye to any one. 
Jackson told me she had not seen 
her the whole evening, and sup- 
posed she was sulking in her bed- 
room. But when we went up to 
look for her, we found she had 
gone. Of course it was my duty— 
my painful duty—to examine all 
the cupboards and drawers, but 
nothing of ours was missing. She 
had only taken a small hand-bag 
and her workbox. She had even 
left most of her clothes behind her. 
No doubt she knew that where she 
was going she would find silks and 
satins, which would be more to 
her taste than the simple gowns I 
made her wear in my service.’ 

‘And you have neither seen nor 
heard anything of her from that 
day to this? asks Maurice. He 
speaks anxiously now. 

‘ Nothing says Mrs. Steele 
coldly. ‘I suppose the wretched 
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girl fancies I shall pursue her and 
have her locked up.’ 

‘ That is nonsense,’ says Maurice 
hotly. ‘You cannot shut a girl up 
for being kissed.’ Then, glancing 
curiously at Cecilia, he adds, ‘I 
am ready to admit that the woman 
who allows Lord Verstrume to kiss 
her deserves to be placed in soli- 
tary confinement for the rest of her 
days.’ 

‘Ah, there is the gong!’ exclaims 
Mrs. Steele, who feels truly grate- 
ful for this diversion. ‘You will 
stay to luncheon, Maurice?’ she 
adds, regardless of her daughter’s 
displeased frown. 

Cissy’s momentary annoyance is 
far less to be feared than Maurice’s 
severe and disinterested anger. 
He, who is so handsome, so clever, 
so generally admired, knows some 
of the most influential members of 
the ‘ ite of society’ (Mrs. Steele’s 
pet phrase, and always delivered 
with unction), he will stay away, if 
she gives him cause for annoyance, 
as he has done on previous occa- 
sions; and while he is in town, 
Mrs. Steele certainly desires to bask 
in the sunshine of his presence, and 
glean from it the reflected light 
which throws a halo about his aris- 
tocratic patrons. These are the 
causes which conspire to make 
her invitation to luncheon more 
pressing than usual. 

‘Thanks,’ he says, rising and 
taking up his hat; ‘I have no time 
to spare to-day; every hour is al- 
ready disposed of. My term of 
tutorship expires to-morrow, and I 
have to pack up. Then we dine 
early to-night; for Kempton wishes 
me to go to some theatre with 
him.’ 

‘You are not going to be a tutor 
any more, I hope?’ queries Cecilia, 
who, taking example by her mother, 
has hastily resolved to prove the 
great interest she feels in Maurice’s 
plans. 

Maurice smiles. He certainly 


does look very handsome when he 
smiles. 

‘I shall probably be. a tutor and 
a tutor only for the rest of my 
days,’ he says. ‘In July I go west- 
ward with a reading party ; and in 
October I return to Cambridge. I 
shall be glad to divide my atten- 
tion a little more. The care and 
responsibility of looking after so 
precious a lordling as the eldest 
son of the Earl of Fermanagh has 
been almost too much for me at 
times.’ Then, with a sudden change 
of manner, ‘Good-bye,’ he says, and 
with much impressiveness adds, 
‘I sincerely hope you see nothing 
more of Lord Verstrume !’ 

‘He has called twice,’ says Mrs. 
Steele uneasily; ‘ but everything is 
changed between us. That ternble 
scene put an end to our hopes. I 
feel convinced that, but for that 
wicked girl, his lordship would 
have proposed to our Cissy.’ 

Maurice laughs. 

‘You have reason to be grateful 
to that “wicked girl” after all, then,’ 
says he, and moves towards the 
door. But Mrs. Steele detains 
him. 

* You must not leave me like this, 
Maurice,’ she entreats with genuine 
emotion. ‘Tell me, what shall I 
do about Hal? He swears he will 
never rest until he finds Clare, and 
that he will not return home until 
he Aas found her. He must be 
mad. Did you ever hear of such 
folly ? 

‘Yes ; I have heard of something 
like it; people will fall in love, you 
know, mother, especially at his 
age. In the spring—that is at the 
age of twenty—the young man’s 
fancy—Cissy will tell you the rest.’ 

‘But this is the wildest infatua- 
tion,’ cries Mrs. Steele. ‘He has 
not set eyes on Clare for five years. 
They only played together as chil- 
dren. His is blind love indeed 

‘You must not brand an affec- 
tion as untrustworthy because it 
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seems blind,’ says Maurice quietly. 
‘Blind passion is sometimes strong- 
er than open-eyed reason.’ 

‘ But Maurice, dear Maurice, do 
at least promise me to persuade 
my poor misguided boy to give up 
this senseless pursuit. He must 
not spend all his precious time in 
hunting a shifty will-o’-the-wisp.’ 

‘You might as well expect me 
to stop a raging flood, mother. 
Resign yourself to letting him have 
his way. You cannot prevent him 
indeed.’ 

*O Maurice,’ cries Mrs. Steele, 
sobbing now and burying her face 
in her hands, ‘ you are encouraging 
my boy—you are taking his part 
against his loving and devoted 
mother.’ 

‘I admit that I can feel for and 
with him.’ 

‘ Then you think I am to blame ?” 

She asks this question after some 
hesitation, and she uncovers her 
tear-dimmed eyes that she may 
watch his steady resolute face, 
which at times is so hard to read. 

‘I do think you have been very 
much to blame,’ he says truthfully. 

‘And you will help my boy to 
find this disreputable girl, and— 
and—to marry her?’ sobs the un- 
happy woman, who, for the mo- 
ment, really feels crushed and 
humiliated. ‘I suppose you have 
forgotten that such a miéss-alliance 
would break my heart, Maurice ? 

‘Do not distress yourself un- 
necessarily, mother. I do not 
wish Hal to marry Clare Redmond, 
nor should I further such a scheme. 
I certainly mean to seek the girl 
now for my own satisfaction. Your 
story has interested as much as it 
has pained me.’ 

‘I never knew you were roman- 
tic, Maurice,’ says Cecilia, happy 
to despatch at least one arrow on 
her own account. 

‘Neither did I,’ says Maurice 
coolly, ‘but I hope I am just.’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AT THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
‘Of light and shade, 
Love, like the opal sender, — 

Like it, may be to vary — 
May be to fade.’ 

AFTER leaving the paternal resi- 
dence Maurice betook himself to 
the office of a certain ‘ Mr. Joseph 
Garbles, formerly of Scotland-yard.’ 

Thus ran the legend engraved 
on a brassplate which ornamented 
the outer door of one of the houses 
in Alpha-street, Strand. 

Mr. Joseph Garbles, who was a 
philanthropist by inclination, and 
had been a detective by profession, 
now combined pleasure with busi- 
ness in the useful profession of— 
spy. 

Not that he would have toler- 
ated so opprobrious a denomina- 
tion for a single instant. No; it 
was his pleasure and his pride to 
make secret investigations for the 
benefit—entirely for the benefit— 
of his clients, 72, of those who 
chose to employ him. He pre- 
ferred cases requiring secrecy, ac- 
curacy, and despatch, and devoted 
himself to their investigation with 
a zeal and energy worthy of a 
better cause. 

‘A better cause ?—what cause 
could be better than the settling 
of private quarrels in a public 
court, the raking up of shameful 
family secrets, and the finding of 
audacious witnesses who bore testi- 
mony to acts which had never 
existed, save in their corrupt imagi- 
nations ? 

To the astute Mr. Garbles the 
speedy discovery of the missing 
girl ‘Clare’ presented no difficulty 
whatever. ‘ We shall find her, sir, 
find her and restore her to her 
friends—to you, sir’ (with a know- 
ing leer), ‘ before the week is over. 
You may take my word on that, 
sir, and you will oblige me by the 
payment, in advance, of 25/. for 
current expenses. Those are our 
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terms, sir, for preliminary inquiries, 
and when the matter is settled, 
and the lady is found, another 25/. 
I don’t think you will find the man 
in London who'd take and do the 
business for you simpler nor more 
accommodative than that ?’ 

Thus unctuously spoke Mr. 
Garbles ; and Maurice, having lis- 
tened attentively, and paused to 
reflect, assented to the terms pro- 
posed. Fifty pounds was a con- 
siderable sum out of his scantily 
supplied purse ; but the relief he 
should be able to give to poor 
young Hal ‘before the week was 
over’ was well worth that amount, 
and more too. Then Maurice re- 
membered how shamefully his re- 
latives had used the helpless girl 
who was dependent on them for 
shelter and bread, and his kind 
heart ached for the friendless 
orphan. 

‘ T shall indeed be much relieved, 
be most thankful to you, Mr. Gar- 
bles,’ he said in his pleasantly 
candid way, ‘if you can find the 
missing lady for us. We have 
serious apprehensions on her ac- 
count of course.’ 

‘That zz course, sir, replied Mr. 
Garbles, and, with a wide grin on 
his evil face, he added, ‘I think 
you said, sir, as how the young 
party has very good looks.’ 

Maurice felt tempted to make a 
sharp retort; but remembering who 
the man was, and what his method 
of life, he wisely desisted. ‘I 
want to use, not abuse him,’ he 
reflected, and replied urbanely, 

‘It is Miss Redmond’s remark- 
able beauty which will, I think, 
lessen the difficulty of discovering 
her. She is tall, and carries her- 
self in a stately manner. She has 
large dark eyes, and her complexion 
is that of a Spanish rather than an 
English girl; but she has golden- 
brown hair, light rather than dark, 
and mostly a high colour in her 
cheeks.’ 

VOL. XXVI. 
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‘The description certainly do 
sound uncommon fine,’ said Mr. 
Garbles ; ‘but then, you see, sir, 
we always makes allowances for 
the soffen’d feelings of them as is 
seeking missing friends.’ 

‘ Never mind our feelings, man ; 
find Miss Redmond for us,’ cried 
Maurice hastily. He was getting 
impatient again. 

‘And it’s your opinion, sir, as 
this remarkable handsome young 
person is trying to earn a /onest 
living by doing fancy needlework ?” 
Mr. Garbles did not smile as he 
asked this question. He was be- 
ginning to feel some awe of this 
stern determined-looking visitor of 
his. 

‘I think it extremely probable 
that she would do so,’ said Maurice. 
‘She is well-educated in every re- 
spect; but her chief accomplish- 
ment is the designing and carrying 
out of what people call artistic 
needlework.’ 

Of this and all the other infor- 
mation vouchsafed by Mr. Steele, 
Joseph Garbles made ample notes 
in his ledger. 

‘T’ll let you know, sir, as soon 
as we find ourselves on the track,’ 
he said, opening the office door for 
his visitor. 


‘On the track,’ mused Maurice. 
Ah, no doubt this wily old detec- 
tive would have no difficulty about 
the business he had undertaken so 
cheerfully. And Clare would be 
found. But where, how, with 
whom? ‘Whenever I find her I 
shall make her my wife ! 

These words of Harold’s, so re- 
solutely spoken, rang in his bro- 
ther’s ears. 

In the lad’s present extravagant 
and wildly impetuous mood he 
would be ready—ay, eager—to 
marry Clare on the spot, if only he 
found her. 

This conviction acted as a cau- 
tion on Maurice, and made him 
Cc 
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resolve to be prudent rather than 
energetic in the matter of this vital 
discovery. Should Mr. Garbles 
find Clare, Maurice must certainly 
make it his business to inquire 
minutely into every detail of the 
life she had led after leaving Mrs. 
Steele’s house, before he allowed 
rash young Harry to see his char- 
mer again. For the girl herself 
Maurice felt the deepest pity, such 
pity as only good men can feel. 
As for his step-mother, the more 
clearly he understood the villanous 
part that lady had played in this 
domestic drama, the greater be- 
came his horror and contempt for 
her. 

In any case atonement must be 
made to that unfortunate and much- 
wronged girl ; but Harold’s interest 
was of still greater consequence to 
the anxious brother, and Harold 
must be watched over and pre- 
served at all hazards. 

Maurice was right when he said 
of himself that he was not romantic 
but just. He always tried to look 
at every side of a question before 
he even ventured to pronounce an 
opinion upon it at all. And this 
admirable caution saved him from 
the error of sentimental partisan- 
ship. Justice with him never hard- 
ened into severity, and mercy, 
therefore, was not likely to degene- 
rate into morbid sentimentality. 


‘You will come to the Kaleido- 
scope to-night, won’t you, Mau- 
rice?’ says Lord Kempton, as he 
and his quondam tutor sit down 
together to their last /é¢e-a-téte din- 
ner. ‘I have taken stalls.’ 

‘Very well,’ says Maurice indif- 
ferently. He does not much care 
ahout the Kaleidoscope burlesques. 
‘I will go wherever you choose. 
But have you not seen Proserpine ? 
I thought you were there the other 
night.’ 

The young fellow colours visibly. 

*Ye-es, I was there,’ he says, with 
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an abortive attempt at indiffer- 
ence; ‘but Harford would come 
away before it was all over, and I 
want to see it again.’ 

For ‘it’ Maurice mentally sub- 
stitutes Aer. And his suspicion is 
correct. He very soon discovers 
the object of his young friend’s in- 
terest in a young lady who is at- 
tired in a wondrous combination 
of tarlatan and spangles, and whose 
onerous duties as maid-in-waiting 
to her Majesty Queen Proserpine 
are certainly no great tax upon her 
mental powers, since she is simply 
required to smile, dance, and stand 
at ease. 

‘Don’t you think that girl in 
pink very pretty, Maurice?’ whis- 
pers Lord Kempton, who has 
been gazing at the attendant sylph 
in anxious silence for some minutes 
past. 

‘No,’ says Maurice, in his deci- 
sive way. 

‘ You cannot see the one I mean. 
Here, take my glasses—that one in 
pink near the wing.’ 

Maurice looks again, and with 
more critical attention. 

‘Yes, she looks nice,’ he says 
presently ; and after some hesitation 
he adds, ‘Much too nice tobe here.’ 

‘That’s just what she is. You’ve 
hit it straight this time, and no 
mistake, Maurice,” answers Lord 
Kempton eagerly. ‘She truly is a 
dear good little girl.’ 

‘ How in the world do you know 
anything about her?” asks Maurice, 
in a tone of annoyance. 

He certainly does feel thoroughly 
‘put out.’ He has taken such ex- 
ceeding pains, such endless precau- 
tions, to keep his young pupil from 
all dubious acquaintances and asso- 
ciates during the two years of his 
tutorship ; and it does seem very 
hard that within the last week of 
his guard the boy, profiting by 
Steele’s temporary absence, has 
made an acquaintance which to the 
tutor appears most undesirable. 
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‘Why did I let him go to the 
theatre with his cousin, and with- 
out me? Maurice asks himself re- 
proachfully ; and, turning to his 
pupil, he inquires, ‘What do you 
know of this Miss Vivia Delane, 
pray ?” 

He has glanced at his pro- 
gramme, and reads the name off 
with angry derision. 

‘Her name is zof Vivia at all; 
it is “ plain Susie”—that’s what she 
told me, you know; and I could 
not help saying it might be pretty 
Susie, but it could not be plain.’ 

Lord Kempton repeats these, his 
first attempts at conversation ‘with 
an actress,’ as though they are the 
chronicles of some witty celebrity. 
He blushes and stammers the 
while, and looks just what he is— 
an overgrown schoolboy. 

‘But how came you to speak to 
her at all?’ asks Maurice. 

‘Harford introduced me. He 
knows all the girls here. He went 
behind the scenes to speak to the 
manager; he asked me if I'd like 
to come too. Of course I said 
Yes. O, it is a queer place! Such 
winding passages, such queer steps 
up, and steps down, and such a 
general fuss and hurry and bother ! 
Well, it was as much as I could do 
to follow my cousin. He is used 
to the place, and I was not. Turn- 
ing round a corner—what some one 
called the prompt wing—I came 
into collision with—with ¢Aa¢ young 
lady.’ (With the emphasis comes 
a fresh rush of colour into the lad’s 
eager young face.) ‘I was afraid 
I had hurt her, and apologised, of 
course. Then Harford came up 
and introduced me. Presently the 
manager appeared; and while he 
and John were talking together, I 
managed to get a little chat with 
Miss Delane. She is such a good 
girl—so gentle and so ladylike ! 
quite different from all the rest, who 
were pushing, and laughing, and 
chattering, and screaming. For 


this was between the acts, and the 
curtain was down.’ 

‘Well ?’ asks Maurice, anxious to 
know all that has to be told, and 
not blessing John Harford, who has 
been the cause of this disastrous 
meeting. 

‘Well, Maurice, don’t look cross,’ 
says the young lord discontentedly. 
‘I am sure you would have smiled 
and been as complimentary as pos- 
sible if you had stood by that young 
lady’s side and listened to her 
pretty talk, as I did.’ 

‘Possibly ; but not having en- 
joyed that privilege, you must be 
my informant. Tell me what she 
said to you.’ 

*O, she told me all her story, 
poor child,’ answers Lord Kemp- 
ton, reassured by his tutor’s ap- 
parent interest. ‘Her mother was 
a dancing-mistress, and she herself 
learnt to dance as soon as she 
learnt to walk. In fact, she said 
she found dancing the easier of the 
two, unless she felt very sad; 
“then,” she said, “she could only 
crawl.” O, she is so amusing! 
She says the funniest things, and 
she looks so demure all the time. 
I never met any one like her be- 
fore.’ 

Maurice groans, but not audibly. 

‘Her mother is dead,’ resumes 
the young lord, believing his tutor 
to be deeply interested ; ‘and Miss 
Delane lives with her grandmother 
and another girl—an actress too, I 
think. ‘They have two rooms some- 
where in Soho—“ Not much of a 
place,” she told me; “but though 
we're homely, we're happy; and 
enough is as good as a feast any 
day.” ’ 

‘Well, don’t you be going to 
see her, Kempton,’ says Maurice, 
beginning to believe that no great 
harm has been done as yet; ‘ you 
know how your family hate all that 
sort of thing.’ 

‘She is a very good girl,’ says 
Lord Kempton hotly, ‘and a good 
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girl, be she a burlesque actress or 
a countess, is a fit acquaintance 
for any one. The poor child must 
live, and to accomplish that neces- 
sity she has to earn her daily bread. 
She works hard enough for it, that’s 
very certain; and it’s a blessing 
she can dance breakdowns so well, 
and look so pretty, or else she 
would—starve. Thirty-five shil- 
lings a week isn’t a fortune ; but it 
does keep the wolf from the door, 
as she says. She ison her promo- 
tion now. Six months ago she was 
only in the ballet; but she hopes to 
get better parts in every piece now, 
as she has done fairly well in this 
one. That is Aer idea, poor child ; 
but Harford says she will never be 
. allowed to get on in this theatre 
because she is respectable, and so 
the others hate her; and she will 
not get what she deserves, as pro- 
motion is not the result of merit, 
but of favouritism, here. Therefore 
the well-behaved girls have no 
chance, unless they encourage old 
Hoaks himself, or the lardy-dardy 
idiots he chooses to consider as 
patrons. Patrons forsooth! they— 
the decent girls I mean—find all 
their attempts at getting on abor- 
tive, and are made to feel that the 
stage—this stage at least—is not 
the place in which to earn an hon- 
est livelihood. Is not this a scan- 
dalous state of things, Maurice? 
When I heard it all, and remem- 
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bered that sweet child’s truthful 
eyes and simple speech, my blood 
boiled, and I felt inclined to punch 
the manager’s head. Great fat, 
bloated, butcher-like beast he look- 
ed, as he stood in the wing, chuck- 
ing one girl under the chin, pat- 
ting another on the back, calling 
them all “ my dear” with disgust- 
ing familiarity. By Jove! if he 
had dared to lay a finger on poor 
little Susie, I’d have felled him like 
an ox, as he is—or rather a Hoaks,’ 

Lord Kempton laughs boyishly 
as he delivers himself of his witti- 
cism. (?) But suddenly he seizes 
the opera-glass again and concen- 
trates his attention upon the stage. 
The curtain is up now. 

‘Ah, this is the last scene,’ he 
says. ‘Isn't it pretty? does not 
Su—Miss Delane, I mean, look 
perfectly lovely in white? No one 
could doubt that se is a good girl. 
You can see it in her face, can’t 
you, Maurice? 

This time Maurice does groan 
aloud ; but the groan is changed 
into a conventional sigh of relief, 
as he rises from his stall and 
stretches his weary limbs. ‘O, 
those boys! those terrible boys!’ 
he is thinking. ‘What am I to 
do with them? Harold frantic 
about lost Clare Redmond, and 
now Kempton raving about a dan- 
cer of breakdowns at the Kaleido- 
scope ! 








TYLL EULENSPIEGEL. 


By JAMES HUTTON. 
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IN act iii. scene 4 of Zhe Poetaster, 
Ben Jonson makes Tucca, while 
squabbling with Histrio, exclaim, 
in a contemptuous manner, ‘What! 
do you laugh, Owlglass?* and in 
The Alchemist, the impostor calls 
his man ‘Ulen Spiegel.’ Again, in 
the masque of Zhe Fortunate Isles, 
performed before the Court on 
Twelfth-night 1626, Johphiel replies 
to Mere Fool, who has asked him 
to invoke the shade of Hermes 
Trismegistus : 

‘Why, you shall see him, 
A fine hard name, Or him, or whom you 

will, 

As I said afore. Or what doe you thinke 
Of Howle-glasse, instead of him ? 

Mere Fool. No, him 
I have a mind to. 

Fohphicl. 
Were such a name! 

your longing.’ 
A little further on, Johphiel tells 
Skelton that Mere Fool insists 
upon the spirit of one of the mighty 
dead being conjured up before 
him, a Hermes or a Howleglass ; 
whereupon Skelton declaims : 
‘An Howleglasse 
To come to passe 
On his father's asse ; 
There never was, 
By day nor night, 
A finer sight, 
With feathers upright 
In his horned cap, 
And crooked shape, 
Much like an ape, 
With Owle on fist, 
And Glasse at his wrist.’ 

This description of the merry 
rogue was doubtless taken from 
some well-known emblem or en- 
graving of the period, though the 

* Thomas Nash, the satirical poet of 
Lowestoft, in his piece entitled ‘Strange 
Newes of the intercepting certaine Letters,’ 
alludes in the same contemptuous fashion to 
his adversary Gabriel Harvey as ‘Gabriel 
Howliglasse.’ 


O, but Ulenspiegle 
But you shall have 


imputation of deformity was purely 
an English invention, and may have 
originated in some confused iden- 
tification of Owlglass with AZsop. 
It was also a mistake to speak of 
him as a recognised buffoon, an 
error that prevails throughout Mr. 
Kenneth Mackenzie’s clever adap- 
tation of Herr Lappenberg’s edi- 
tion of Dr. Thomas Murner’s UZen- 
spiegel, and which utterly mars 
Alfred Crowquill’s otherwise cha- 
racteristic illustrations. The picture 
of him that hangs up in the town- 
hall of Mollen represents an ordi- 
nary burgess, though clad in a 
costume that first came into use a 
hundred years after the reputed 
date of his death. According to 
local and generally-accepted tradi- 
tion, it was in that little town he 
drew his last breath; and it is 
stated that while his body was 
being lowered into the grave, the 
rope at the foot-end parted, and 
the coffin consequently fell in in 
an upright position. Impatient to 
finish their job, the gravediggers 
filled in the earth all round, and 
Eulenspiegel was left on his feet 
to await the last trumpet. Herr 
Lappenberg, however, describes a 
tombstone at Liineburg, on which 
was sculptured an owl perched 
upon a circular mirror. Above 
runs the following epitaph : 
‘ Dissen stein sol niemans erheben, 
Vlenspiegel stat hie begraben,’ 

And beneath were inscribed these 
lines : 


‘Gerrukt von Johannes Grieninger in der 
Keiszerlichen stat Straszburg vff sant Mar- 
garethen tag Im iar MCCCCCXrx.,’ 


Tombstones, it must be ad- 
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mitted, are not the most trustwor- 
thy witnesses, as M. Octave Dela- 
pierre had reason to know. In 
his laudable anxiety to claim for 
his own country the honour of 
having given’ birth to the Eulen- 
spiegel legends, that pleasant and 
ingenious writer was misled by a 
tombstone discovered at Damme, 
formerly the port of Bruges, to en- 
rolling our hero among the wor- 
thies of Flanders. So late as in 
1829 this tombstone exhibited in 
relief an owl standing opposite to 
a mirror of a cylindrical shape, be- 
neath which appeared an inscrip- 
tion in Gothic letters, very nearly 
effaced, but read by patient deci- 
pherers as ‘ Ulien Spieghel,’ which 
is, by interpretation, ‘ Behold your 
mirror.’ In the year above men- 
tioned, the curé of Damme was 
barbarian enough to sell this inter- 
esting memorial to a stonemason 
in Bruges, who, after a while, broke 
it up for various utilitarian pur- 
poses. It has been plausibly con- 
jectured that the tombstone in 
question was originally intended 
to mark the last resting-place of 
the Flemish poet, Maerlandt, who 
died at Damme at the opening of 
the fourteenth century; but the 
balance of evidence seems to be 
against this supposition, which was 
mainly founded on Maerlandt’s 
principal work being entitled the 
Spieghel Historiael, or Historical 
Mirror. But, as M. Van Duyse re- 
marks, it was no uncommon thing 
to introduce the word ‘ Mirror’ into 
epitaphs. John Van Eyck’s, for 
instance, begins with the phrase, 
Spieghelt u aen mi, * Mirror your- 
self in me; and at Damme itself 
there is, or was until very recently, 
an old epitaph that ran thus: 

‘Hoc speculum cernas ut mundi guadia 
spernas.’ 

M. Delapierre, however, may 
well be pardoned for his bold at- 
tempt to claim Eulenspiegel as a 
native of Flanders; for nowhere 
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are that ne’er-do-weel’s rogueries 
and facetiz more richly appreci- 
ated than by the good-humoured 
Flemings. The publishing firm of 
Van Paemele, at Ghent, some 
twenty years ago, disposed annu- 
ally of three thousand copies of 
his life and adventures, and it was 
from the Flemish that the French 
versions seem to have been origi- 
nally taken. Of the one hundred 
and ten editions in different lan- 
guages noticed by Dr. Lappen- 
berg, one was published in Ant- 
werp prior to 1530, and very 
shortly afterwards a French trans- 
lation appeared. So popular did 
the work become in France, where 
the hero was called Ulespitgle and 
even |’Espiégle, that Ronsard, who 
flourished at the Court of Francis 
I., ventured to nationalise the words 
espitgle and espidglerie. There is 
some reason to believe that the 
book first saw the light at Cologne, 
in 1519; though, in an anonymous 
poem written in 1513, Murner 
causes himself to be named, by 
one of the characters, as the author 
of Zyil Eulenspiegel. This is per- 
haps the strongest proof that has 
yet been adduced in favour of as- 
cribing to him the conception of a 
work which Mr. Carlyle places to 
his credit as simply a translation 
from Platt Deutsch into High Ger- 
man. Few books have given more 
employment to translators ; for, 
independently of English, French, 
Flemish, Dutch, and Polish, it has 
been rendered into Latin prose 
and Latin verse, and even into a 
sort of Hebrew. Lappenberg, how- 
ever, following the lead of Less- 
ing, stoutly affirms that Z7y// Euden- 
spiegel is the genuine creation and . 
invention of the once-celebrated 
theologian, Dr. Thomas Murner, 
the translatorof Henry VIII.’s book 
in defence of the Romish Church, 

The son of a shoemaker, residing 
at Ober Ebenheim, near Strasburg, 
Dr. Murner was born in 1475, and 
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entered into holy orders at the early 
age of nineteen. Of a restless and 
erratic temperament, he studied 
Roman law, as well as theology, at 
the Universities of Paris, Friburg, 
Strasburg, Rostock, Prague, Vienna, 
and Cracow. Among other dis- 
tinctions, he was appointed Poet 
Laureate to the Emperor Maximi- 
lian, and achieved considerable 
notoriety as a bitter and incisive 
satirist of the errors and follies of 
his times. Though a vehement 
opponent of the early Reformers, 
he did not scruple to denounce 
the corrupt and flagitious lives of 
both monks and priests ; nor was 
he less sparing of his ridicule of 
the popular belief in astrology and 
magic. ‘The boldness and inflexi- 
bility he displayed at the Council 
of Basle, in 1526, where he repre- 
sented the Catholic cantons, raised 
up against him many powerful ene- 
mies, and three years later he was 
compelled to flee from Zurich to 
his native village. Even there the 
ignorant peasants were stirred up 
by false reports, and it was only 
by assuming the rags and mien 
and whine of a professional men- 
dicant that he escaped from their 
blind fury. Happily he found a 
hospitable asylum in the territory of 
the Count Palatine Frederick, and 
there he is said to have died about 
1535, in the sixtieth year of his age. 

That Dr. Murner may have 
sketched the character of Eulen- 
spiegel as a sort of framework is 
quite possible ; but the majority of 
the stories and adventures with 
which he filled in his outline are 
more likely to have been local 
traditions than genuine inventions 
of his own genius. In many in- 
stances the plagiarism is obvious 
at a glance. No one doubts that 
the idea of the twelve blind beg- 
gars at Hanover is derived from 
Courtebarbe’s fabliau of Les trois 
Aveugles de Compitgne; and 
equally palpable is the appropria- 
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tion from the Priest Amis of the 
stories of the Reading Ass, the 
Pardoner and the Head of St. 
Brandonus, the Count of Hesse 
and the invisible paintings, and 
the disputation with the Rector 
and Doctors of the University of 
Prague. The credulous boor with 
his roll of green cloth runs on all- 
fours with the Oriental apologue of 
the three Sepoys who persuaded 
the villager that the kid he was 
carrying on his shoulders was in 
reality a dog; nor are there want- 
ing other parallel cases all tending 
to illustrate the common origin of 
much of the folk-lore of most, per- 
haps of all, nations. The very 
title of the book, in some degree, 
indicates its character as a com- 
pilation.  Ludenspiegel literally © 
signifies the Mirror of Owls, that 
is, of Sages, the owl being the 
familiar emblem of Minerva, the 
goddess of wisdom. Tijl, Tiel, 
Tyll, and Tyls were various ways 
of spelling the same name, and 
may still be met with in com- 
pounds, as in Tielemann. 
According to his veracious bi- 
ographer, ‘The German Rogue’ 
was born in the village of Kneit- 
lingen, near the forest of Melme. 
A few hours after his birth the 
infant was carried to the parish 
church at Ampleuvent to be chris- 
tened, and, after the ceremony, 
his father entertained his friends 
at the tavern. The midwife, who 
had not been overlooked in the 
general rejoicing, contrived, on 
her way home, with the babe in 
her arms, to topple over the edge 
of a low bridge, and fell souse into 
the muddy water below. Being 
presently extricated, more fright- 
ened than hurt, the woman and 
her precious charge were safely 
conducted to the paternal cottage, 
where the child was straightway 
cleansed from all impurities in a 
warm bath. Thus, on his natal 
day, Master Tyll Eulenspiegel was 
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thrice baptised—once at the font, 
a second time in the pool, and, 
lastly, in his mother’s tub. His 
moral character, however, was in 
no way improved by this triple 
immersion into the purifying ele- 
ment; but the anecdotes of his 
childhood, while attesting his pre- 
cocity in malice and impertinence, 
are scarcely in harmony with mo- 
dern preciseness. One day, when 
he was about six years old, a man 
on horseback thrust his head in at 
the door of the cottage and asked 
if there was any one within. ‘ Yes,’ 
replied the child, ‘there is a man 
and a half and the head of a horse ; 
for you are half in and half out, 
and I am in altogether. Mar- 
velling at the queer little thing, 
the horseman inquired where were 
his father and mother. ‘ My father,’ 
he answered, ‘is of ill making 
worse, and my mother is gone to 
scathe or shame.’ ‘How so? 
asked the other. ‘ My father is 
making a bad road worse by cut- 
ting a ditch to keep people off his 
fields, and my mother has gone to 
borrow a loaf; whereby she will 
incur shame if she return less than 
she received, and scathe if she 
give back more.’ With ever-in- 
creasing wonder the horseman 
next asked, ‘Which is the way to 
go?’ ‘Go where the goslings 
waddle,’ was the answer. There- 
upon he rode away, but presently 
returned and complained that the 
young geese had taken to the 
water, where he did not care to 
follow them. Quoth the urchin, ‘I 
told you to go where the goslings 
waddle, not where they swim.’ 

At last his father became so 
ashamed and disgusted with the 
boy’s impish pranks that he went 
off to another part of the country, 
and there died of grief. The lad 
remained with his mother, eating 
her out of house and home, with- 
out doing so much as a casual 
day’s work, and teaching himself 
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nothing but to dance on a tight- 
rope and such-like frivolities. On 
one occasion he ventured to ex- 
hibit his agility upon a tight-rope 
drawn across a river ; but some of 
the street-boys cut the cord, and 
he fell into the water. Scrambling 
out as best he could, and taking 
the mishap in good part, he pro- 
mised to come again on the mor- 
row and display some quite novel 
tricks. On the next day a crowd 
had collected to see him, when he 
prefaced his performances by beg- 
ging every boy present to lend 
him his right shoe. Having’ col- 
lected an armful, he capered about 
until the boys, finding their feet 
growing wet and benumbed, be- 
came clamorous for the return of 
their shoes. Running up to the 
end of the rope, he flung them 
upon the mud in a heap, telling 
them to pick out their own. There 
was, of course, a general rush to 
the spot, with ever so much push- 
ing, shoving, kicking, cuffing, 
scratching, and biting ; and when 
the free fight was at its height 
Master Tyll jumped down and 
scampered off home. Not long 
afterwards it fell out that, in con- 
sequence of his gluttony and idle- 
ness, not a morsel of bread was 
left in the house. Then the mother 
chided her son, and told him that 
he ought to learn some handicraft 
by means of which he would al- 
ways have enough to eat. ‘ Verily,’ 
he replied, ‘what a man learns in 
his youth remains with him all his 
life.” To this unsubstantial plati- 
tude she readily assented, but 
added that for four days she had 
been without bread, and she would 
rather die than go on living in 
such a miserable fashion. Roused 
to action by her reproaches, and 
perhaps by his own hunger, Tyll 
walked off to a neighbouring town, 
and bade a certain baker put into 
a bag he had brought with him so 
many loaves of white bread and 
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so many of brown. They were, 
he said, for the use of a great lord, 
who was lodging at such a house ; 
and if the baker would send his 
boy with him, the money would be 
paid at the door. No sooner said 
than done ; but at the bottom of 
the bag there was a hole, and when 
Tyll was out of sight of the shop 
he squeezed a loaf through it, so 
that it rolled into the street. Pre- 
tending much fear of his master’s 
anger, Tyll desired the boy to run 
back and fetch another loaf, pro- 
mising to await his return. Away 
went the boy in one direction, and 
a minute or so afterwards, away 
went Tyll in another; and when 
the former returned, there was no 
bag or varlet to be seen anywhere. 
Then the baker hastened to the 
house that had been named to 
him ; but no great lord was lodging 
there, and so he knew he had been 
duped. 

At the feast of the dedication of 
the parish church, which the Flem- 
ings call Kermesse, both Tyll and 
his mother were invited to partake 
of the good things that had been 
provided, and the lad drank so 
much beer that he was overcome 
with sleep. Unable to keep his 
eyes open any longer, he crept 
into an empty beehive—in that 
country the beehives are made of 
an enormous size—and was soon 
dozing profoundly. In the middle 
of the night two thieves broke into 
the garden with the intention of 
stealing some honey, and, finding 
a hive much heavier than the others, 
they put it on a kind of hand- 
barrow, and carried it off between 
them. Having slept off his drow- 
siness, Tyll—for he was the prize 
—remained perfectly still for a 
while, until the robbers had entered 
a dark lane, where they could 
scarcely grope their way. Stretch- 
ing out his hand, he gave a sharp 
tug to the hair of the man in front, 
who uttered an oath and bade his 


pal let him alone. The other 
denied having touched him, and 
almost immediately felt his own 
hair pulled so as to pain him. In 
his turn he too began to curse and 
to swear at his fellow, who pro- 
tested that he was too much taken 
up with finding his way to play off 
any such silly tricks. In this man- 
ner Tyll went on, teasing first the 
one and then the other, till at last 
they set down the hive and clapper- 
clawed each other most savagely. 
Soon tiring of this sport they ran 
off in opposite directions, and 
Tyll, issuing from’ his hiding-place, 
made the best of his way home. 

Wandering forth in quest of a 
livelihood, Tyll hired himself to a 
priest in Brunswick, who, being 
anxious to engage his services, told 
him that he should fare as he him- 
self did, and that whatever work he 
had to do, he need only do it by 
halves. This priest had a one- 
eyed housekeeper, who was also 
his concubine—after the manner 
of those times—and she and the 
new servant were continually at 
cross-purposes. The first order 
given to Eulenspiegel was to roast 
two pullets for his master’s dinner, 
but, just as they were nicely 
browned and ready to be served 
up, the rogue adroitly slipped one 
of them off the spit and had picked 
the bones clean before the house- 
keeper missed the bird. 

‘Where is the other pullet ? she 
sharply demanded. 

‘Here it is,’ said Tyll; ‘open 
your other eye, and you will see 
it.’ 

With that she went off to the 
priest and complained of his ser- 
vant’s dishonesty and impertinence; 
but Tyll protested he was not aware 
she was blind of one eye, while he 
admitted that he ate one of the 
pullets, because the priest in en- 
gaging him had promised that he 
should fare like himself; and there- 
fore, fearing lest he might forget 
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his promise, and so endanger his 
eternal salvation, he (Tyll) had 
helped himself. His master good- 
naturedly condoned the offence, see- 
ing that a pullet more or less was 
of no great consequence, but strict- 
ly enjoined him for the future to 
show respect and obedience to the 
housekeeper. Though he readily 
engaged to do so, the young scamp 
never executed more than one of 
her orders. If she bade him draw 
a bucket of water, he brought it 
only half full. If told to place a 
couple of logs of wood on the fire, 
he put on only one; and so with 
all other jobs ; and when the priest 
rebuked him, he excused himself 
by saying that he was hired to do 
things by halves. His dismissal 
was inevitable, though the easy- 
going priest, who sympathised with 
his humour, instead of turning him 
adrift, bestowed upon him the 
vacant office of parish clerk. How 
he acquitted himself in that capa- 
city is known to every reader of 
Mr. Carlyle’s Zssay on Early Ger- 
man Literature, and the story need 
not be repeated in this place. 
From Brunswick, Eulenspiegel 
proceeded to Magdeburg. Having 
placarded the town with the an- 
nouncement that at a certain hour 
he would fly like a bird, at the 
appointed time he mounted to the 
roof of the tallest house in the 
place. The street below seemed 
to be paved with upturned faces, 
so eager were the people to witness 
the novel spectacle. After waving 
his arms to and fro for a few min- 
utes, he looked down upon the 
crowd below, mocking and gibing 
and calling aloud to them that he 
had hitherto regarded himself as 
the greatest fool in existence, but 
now he saw that Magdeburg was 
full of men who were still greater 
fools. For had they told him that 
they could fly, he would not have 
believed them, whereas they at 
once took him at his word, though 
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they knew he had no wings, and 
that he had undertaken to perform 
an impossibility. Then the people 
dispersed and went their way, say- 
ing to one another that he was an 
impudent buffoon, but that he had 
spoken the truth so far as they 
were concerned. ; 

Stopping some time at an inn, 
and feasting on the fat of the land, 
Tyll was at length importuned by 
the landlord for payment, and be- 
ing driven to his wits’ end, he con- 
cocted a pleasant scheme for dis- 
charging his score. Far and wide 
he caused it to be announced that 
a foreigner had arrived at such a 
hostelry with an extraordinary anl- 
mal, whose head was to be seen 
where his tail should be. The 
sightseers flocked to the tavern ; 
and when the yard was quite full, 
and every one had paid his admis- 
sion fee, the door of the stable was 
thrown open, and Eulenspiegel’s 
horse was seen with his tail in the 
manger and his head where his 
hind-quarters usually stood. The 
jest was taken in good part, and 
every one advised his neighbours 
to lose no time in visiting the 
wonderful animal. Tyll was thus 
enabled not only to pay his host, 
but to fill his own pocket. 

The equivoque, however, belongs 
to all nations and times. The writer 
ofthis paper well remembers paying 
a penny to his father’s coachman, 
who had promised to show him a 
carriage-horse with his head where 
his tail should be. He was also 
witness some years ago to a some- 
what similar trick being played off 
at the expense of the worthy towns- 
folk of Bruges. A kermesse was 
in full swing, and, at the door of a 
caravan, a man, loudly vociferating 
and at times banging a drum, in- 
vited ‘messieurs et mesdames? to 
walk in and behold what they had 
never seen before and would never 
see again. The charge was ten 
centimes, and about every quarter 
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of an hour a little stream of people 
issued forth, laughing heartily, and 
bidding all their friends pay two 
sous for a sight that was well worth 
the money. The spectacle was 
simply this: As soon as the cara- 
van was filled, the showman pro- 
duced from his pocket a nut, which 
he carefully cracked with his teeth. 
Then, holding up the kernel, he 
gravely inquired if any lady or 
gentleman present had ever seen 
it before, and of course was an- 
swered with a volley of ‘No, no, 
never.’ ‘In that case,’ he rejoined, 
‘look at it well, for—popping it 
into his mouth—‘ you will never 
see it again. AMessieurs et mes- 
dames, j'ai l honneur de vous saluer,’ 

At Niirnberg, Eulenspiegel wide- 
ly advertised himself as a doctor of 
medicine, who undertook to cure 
every disease under the sun. It 
so happened that just then the 
hospital, in which was preserved 
the spear that pierced the Saviour’s 
side, was crowded to such excess 
that many of the patients were 
unavoidably neglected. On hear- 
ing, therefore, of the arrival of a 
famous physician, the master of the 
hospital waited upon the great man 
and asked for his assistance. Tyll 
treated his trouble in an airy 
fashion, and said that for a hun- 
dred florins he would undertake to 
clear out all his patients. The 
master joyfully agreed to pay the 
stipulated sum, and promised not 
to interfere with his treatment in 
any way. Then Tyll went to the 
hospital and told the sick folk that 
he could heal them all save one, but 
that it was absolutely necessary that 
one should die for the others. The 
fairest way of selecting the victim 
was to take the feeblest and near- 
est unto death; and therefore, 
when he came on the following 
Wednesday, the door of the hos- 
pital would be thrown open, and 
the last one to go out would be 
brought back and killed, and his 
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body burnt to ashes, which, mixed 
with water, would be swallowed by 
the survivors, who would instantly 
be cured of all their ailments. At 
the time fixed upon, the door of 
the hospital stood wide open, and 
through it rushed the sick folk, 
péle-miéle, thrusting each other aside 
to get to the front, even the bed- 
ridden hobbling out upon crutches. 
Within a very few minutes the 
hospital was emptied, and the 
master gleefully handed over the 
hundred florins to the learned 
stranger, but sought in vain to 
obtain from him the great secret 
of his science. Having received 
the money, Eulenspiegel took care 
to tarry no longer in that town; 
and three days afterwards the sick 
people, excepting those who had 
died in the interval, came back to 
the master of the hospital and re- 
peated all that Eulenspiegel had 
said to them. This story is clearly 
adapted from Rutebceuf’s Conte du 
Vilain Mire, the groundwork of 
Molitre’scomedy Le Médecin malgré 
fui. Itis also related of Boerhaave 
that he stopped an epidemic in 
the Leyden hospital by exhibiting 
a terrible instrument to the pa- 
tients, thereby frightening them 
out of their former panic. 

The next incident bears a suspi- 
cious resemblance to an anecdote 
told of Charles Quint’s buffoon 
Pape Thuin, who, having fallen 
into disgrace, was banished from 
Brussels on pain of the gallows. 
A few days afterwards, however, 
he drove past the palace in a cart 
half filled with earth, the people 
welcoming his return with loud 
acclamations. Surprised at the 
uproar, the emperor went to the 
window, and in a furious tone asked 
the poor fool how he dared to dis- 
obey his sentence of banishment. 
‘Sweet lord,’ replied Thuin, ‘ the 
earth upon which I stand is a land 
of exile, and belongs to the Bishop 
of Litge’—at that time a temporal 
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prince. The emperor laughed, and 
took his buffoon once more into 
favour. In the memoirs of Eulen- 
spiegel the Duke of Liineburg fills 
the place of Charles Quint; and 
instead of standing in a cart upon 
foreign soil, the adventurer clum- 
sily kills his horse, takes out its 
entrails, and places himself inside 
on all-fours. The duke accepts 
the plea, such as it is, and rides 
away with his suite, tickled with 
the cruel and pointless conceit. 
Both stories are probably original, 
and proceed from independent in- 
ventions, or, rather, both were ‘in 
the air’ and common to the Teu- 
tonic race. 

One of Eulenspiegel’s most in- 
genious duperies was his beguile- 
ment of the Count of Hesse. Hav- 
ing procured a few good Flemish 
pictures, he presented himself to 
the count in the character of an 
artist, and produced these paintings 
as proofs of his skill. The count 
was delighted, and agreed to give 
him four hundred gold florins to 
cover the walls of a new banquet- 
ing-hall with the effigies of his 
ancestors and kindred of either 
sex, from the foundation of the 
family. Drawing a hundred florins 
in advance, and stipulating that no 
one should enter the hall before 
the completion of his commission, 
Tyll engaged three idle fellows as 
his assistants, and, binding them 
by an oath not to betray him, de- 
sired them to eat, drink, and make 
merry as long as the money lasted. 
They were nothing loth ; but after 
a time the count became impatient 
to learn what progress had been 
made, and insisted on being ad- 
mitted into the hall. The impostor 
raised no difficulty, beyond remark- 
ing that the paintings in their un- 
finished state would be invisible to 
all whose mothers had played their 
husbands false. The count walked 
in boldly, and Tyll, taking up a 
long wand, began to point out and 


describe the various figures which 
he affirmed were painted on the 
wall in the most natural manner 
and in the most brilliant colours. 
Anxious to screen his mother’s re- 
putation and avert suspicions as to 
his own legitimacy, the bewildered 
count professed to be charmed 
with what he saw, and was sure 
that the countess would be equally 
pleased. That lady came on the 
morrow, attended by eight of her 
women, and, as ill-luck would have 
it, by one who was weak in her 
mind. To them Tyll gave the 
same caution with which he had 
muzzled the count, and all ex- 
pressed themselves enraptured with 
the beauty of his paintings—all, 
with the exception of the idiot, 
who frankly protested that she 
could see nothing but bare walls. 
No sooner had the countess re- 
turned to her apartments than Tyll 
hurried off to the treasurer to draw 
another sum of a hundred gold 
florins, with which he speedily de- 
camped, pleasantly observing ,to 
himself that, if fools were called in 
to criticise, the truth would soon 
be known ; and, indeed, when the 
count heard that the idiot avowed 
she could see no paintings of any 
kind, his suspicions were aroused, 
and going with all his courtiers to 
make a second inspection, he con- 
cluded that he had been duped. 
Arriving once in the town of 
Prague, Tyll Eulenspiegel posted 
up in all public places placards 
setting forth his readiness to answer 
any questions that might be put to 
him by the rector and doctors of 
the university. A day being fixed 
for the disputation, a great con- 
course of people came together to 
witness the contest of learning and 
wit. The challenger being seated 
as usual in a conspicuous position, 
the rector asked, ‘ How much water 
is there in the sea?’ ‘Stop all the 
rivers and springs that run into it, 
and I will measure it,’ was the re- 
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ply. The next question was, ‘ How 
many days have there been since 
the time of Adam?’ The answer 
was prompt: ‘Seven — Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday; and when 
this tale is told, it begins again as 
before.’ The rector then demand- 
ed: ‘Where is the centre of the 
earth? To which Eulenspiegel 
replied: ‘Here. If you doubt my 
word, take a cord and measure for 
yourself ; and should you find me 
wrong by the breadth of a straw, 
I will acknowledge my error.’ 
Thinking yet to puzzle him, the 
rector inquired how far was the 
earth from heaven; and was as- 
sured that heaven was quite near 
and within ear-shot. Let him go 
up, if he doubted, and Tyll would 
speak to him in quite a low tone, 
and yet would be distinctly heard 
by him. ‘What is the extent of 
heaven?’ asked the rector. ‘It is 
12,000 leagues in width, and 1000 
ells in height ; but,’ continued Tyll, 
‘if you don’t believe me, you have 
only to take out the sun, the moon, 
the stars, and the planets, and 
measure for yourself.” The people 
thereupon applauded, and declared 
that the challenger had fairly held 
his ground against all the wise men 
of the university. 

As Dr. Murner had _ himself 
studied at Prague, it is not unlikely 
that this squib—which, as already 
remarked, was not his own inven- 
tion—may have been directed 
against the futile pedantry of that 
particular university, though it 
would apply with equal force to 
the elaborately childish scholas- 
ticism which then generally pre- 
vailed throughout Germany. 

Not less biting is the story of 
Eulenspiegel disguised as a Par- 
doner. Having procured a skull, 
Tyll caused it to be banded with 
silver and touched up with gold, 
and sallied forth in the garb ofa 
monk, carrying a sacred relic of 
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the blessed St. Brandon. Promis- 
ing the curé of a certain town one- 
half of the receipts, the Pardoner 
ascended the pulpit, and, uncover- 
ing the relic, called upon the faith- 
ful for their offerings, refusing, 
however, to accept any gifts from 
women of loose lives or impure 
thoughts. Immediately all the wo- 
men strove with one another to be 
foremost, many of them approach- 
ing twice, and even three times, 
with rich offerings, so as to be seen 
of their neighbours. Not one of 
them did the saint reject; and 
when there were no more to come 
forward, Tyll bade his hearers live 
on charitable terms with one an- 
other, avoiding all malicious impu- 
tations; for it was now proved 
that there was not a single guilty 
woman in the church. The plunder 
was honestly shared with the curé, 
and many husbands thenceforth 
looked more kindly on their wives 
than they had hitherto been wont 
todo. This story also is an adap- 
tation. 

The trick played upon the twelve 
blind beggars of Hanover, as well 
as the misunderstanding created 
between the host and the curé, are 
so closely copied from Courte- 
barbe’s fabliau of Les trois Aveugles 
de Compiégne, that it was almost an 
impudence to include them among 
the mischievous exploits of the 
German mystifier. The infallible 
flea-powder, again, may be pur- 
chased at the present day from 
many of the ingenious craftsmen 
who ply their roguish industry in 
the unfashionable quarters of Paris. 
A decently-dressed man, chattering 
with true patter volubility, holds 
up a packet of powders, warranted 
to kill every flea between garret 
and cellar, and insure untroubled 
rest to the children of toil. In an 
incredibly short space of time, espe- 
cially on a warm evening, he dis- 
poses ofhis wares ; and is about to 
retire from the scene, when some 
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old woman is sure to ask in shrill 
tones how the powder is to be ap- 
plied. The charlatan, with admir- 
able gravity, instructs the gossip to 
catch /a petite créature, and gently 
pinch its waist, which will cause it 
to open its mouth, when a single 
grain dropped on the tip of its 
tongue will speedily despatch it to 
torment ‘M. Orphée aux Enfers.’ 
Under cover of the confusion and 
laughter that ensue, the cheat makes 
his escape. 

Stories of this kind are evidently 
international, and crop out of hu- 
man nature in its least glorious 
phases. The same may be said to 
a certain extent of the peasant who 
was cozened out of his roll of green 
cloth. Covetous of its possession, 
Eulenspiegel is supposed to indoc- 
trinate a loafer of his own stamp 
and a priest of elastic morals ; and 
getting into conversation with the 
peasant, he begins to admire his 
blue cloth. The other, somewhat 
surprised, tells him it is green—an 
idea which Eulenspiegel laughs to 
scorn. As the dispute grows warm, 
the loafer appears in sight, and is 
hailed as an arbiter. Ofcourse he 
unhesitatingly pronounces the cloth 
to be blue, which so enrages the 
peasant that he roundly accuses 
them both of being cheats and 
accomplices. ‘Convince me,’ he 
cries, turning to Eulenspiegel, ‘that 
green is blue, and I will make you 
a present of this roll of cloth.’ 
While the three are thus hotly 
wrangling, one of them espies the 
priest slowly approaching, and 
reading his Breviary as he walks. 
To him the peasant addresses him- 
self, and begs him to be judge of 
their contention. At first he de- 
clines to interfere in any way, and 
begs they will not disturb him in 
his devotions; but at last, over- 
come by the boor’s importunity, he 
inquires what it is he wants him to 
do. The peasant simply asks him 
to name the colour of the cloth he 
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is carrying under his arm. Witha 
fatherly smile, the priest replies 
that any one who has eyes in his 
head must see that it is blue. 
Whereupon the poor fellow flies 
into a passion, and flings the cloth 
at Eulenspiegel, declaring that, if 
it was not for his reverence for the 
holy father’s calling, he should sus- 
pect him of being in league with 
the others. The spoil is honestly 
divided into three parts, and serves 
to keep three rogues warm through 
the winter. 

As already remarked, there is an 
Indian story exactly parallel, only 
the actors in it are a villager carry- 
ing a kid over his shoulders, and 
three Sepoys, who persuade him, 
much after the fashion of Tyll and 
his accomplices, that it is a dog, 
an unclean animal, that he has got 
round his neck. In the end, the 
simple fellow reaches home empty- 
handed, while the three Sepoys 
make a hearty supper off roast kid. 

To Murner, however, must be 
ascribed Tyll’s encounter with a 
bishop on the road to Frankfort. 
Our hero presents himself as a 
spectacle - maker, and complains 
that his craft is no longer worth 
pursuing now that popes, cardinals, 
bishops, barons, and all other great 
princes and lords have taken to 
looking through their fingers. In 
former times men used to study 
books and parchments; and by 
long poring over crabbed manu- 
scripts and bad print their eyesight 
grew dim, and they were glad to 
put on spectacles. But now no 
one thinks it necessary to have 
recourse to books in order to gain 
a reputation for learning. It is so 
much easier to look through the 
fingers, and in the end it answers 
quite as well, so far as the vulgar 
are concerned. Indeed, the com- 
mon fellows have taken to imitate 
their betters, and no one who can 
look through his fingers cares to 
purchase spectacles. 
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From the same turbid source 
may be derived the absurd history 
of the Bishop of Bremen, who al- 
ways took pleasure in Eulenspie- 
gel’s quips and cranks, and egged 
him on to fresh exhibitions of his 
peculiar intelligence. Pretending 
a desire to attend mass, Tyll left 
the palace by himself, and went 
into the market-place, where he 
found a woman seated at a stall 
covered with earthenware. Buying 
up her whole stock-in-trade for a 
small sum, he told the woman that 
he should presently pass that way 
with the bishop, and that when he 
made a certain sign she was to take 
up a stick and break all her pot- 
tery. Returning to the palace as 
if just come from church, Tyll rode 
forth with the bishop and his suite, 
and led the way to the market- 
place, as the most likely scene for 
adventures. Reining-in his horse, 
and looking around him, he pointed 
out a woman to his patron, and 
protested that without moving 
from that spot or uttering a single 
word, he would make her smash 
everything that stood in front of 
her. The bishop laid him a wager 
of thirty gold florins that he would 
do nothing of the kind, and the 
next instant beheld the good wife 
belabouring her pots and pans, and 
shivering them into fragments. 
On handing over his money, the 
bishop promised Tyll a fat ox if he 
would teach him the secret, which 
was quickly done. Chuckling over 
the simplicity of the jest, the bishop 
next morning made a similar ar- 
rangement with the woman, and a 
little while afterwards offered to 
bet a fat ox with every gentleman 
of his suite that he would perform 
the same trick that Tyll had ex- 
hibited on the previous day. The 
wager, of course, was taken, the 
gentlemen remarking to one an- 
other that if their lord wanted their 
fat oxen he could help himself to 
them, whether they would or not. 
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The experiment proved as success- 
ful in the episcopal hands as in 
those of Tyll Eulenspiegel, and the 
gentlemen paid their losings with a 
good grace, while the inventor of 
the jest received one of the best of 
the beasts as his merited guerdon. 

Dr. Murner may likewise lay 
claim to Eulenspiegel’s pilgrimage 
to Rome, where he lodged with a 
rich widow, the height of whose 
ambition was to exchange speech 
with the Pope. This whim the 
pilgrim undertook to gratify for 
the sum of one hundred ducats. 
Elbowing his way to the head of 
the congregation in the metro- 
politan church of St. John Lateran 
at the hour when he knew his 
Holiness would celebrate mass in 
person, Tyll turned his back in 
the most marked manner whenever 
the Host was elevated, so that he 
attracted the notice of the car- 
dinals, by whose orders he was 
arrested and brought before the 
Pope on a charge of heresy, the 
ecclesiastical world being just then 
in a state of wild commotion 
through the preachings of Luther. 
In a plain straightforward manner 
Tyll protested that he was a good 
Christian and most humble servant 
of the Holy Father, and that he 
had turned his back because he 
felt his unworthiness to look upon 
his Saviour. For the rest, his re- 
ligious tenets were precisely the 
same as those of the widow; in 
whose house he happened to lodge. 
The lady being sent for, the Pope 
inquired into her orthodoxy, and 
was so well satisfied with her an- 
swers that he dismissed them both 
with his benediction. The dame 
cheerfully paid the hundred ducats 
to him who had so cleverly brought 
her face to face with the Holy 
Father. 

Briefly, all stories of the fore- 
going stamp, which tended to cast 
ridicule upon the priesthood as 
then constituted, or upon the un- 
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fruitful pedantry of the times, 
emanated, in all likelihood, from 
the pungent and satirical invention 
of the restless and irritable author 
of the inquiry, ‘ Whether the King 
of England, or Luther, be a liar?’ 
But the anecdotes, whose very dull 
point consists in mere mischief, or, 
as too frequently happens, in un- 
utterable filth and nastiness, be- 
longed to the Platt Deutsch, and 
may possibly have been strung to- 
gether by Dr. Murner in the hope 
of making his own apologues reach 
the lower social strata at which he 
was aiming, but for these he is 
only answerable as a receiver and 
circulator of base coin. 

Tyll Eulenspiegel is said to have 
died, and been buried at Mollen, 
near Liibeck, his last act being a 
false pretence. To insure attend- 
ance during his mortal sickness, 
and Christian burial for his body 
after death, without fear of his 
remains being afterwards disturbed, 
he publicly bequeathed the con- 
tents of a heavy chest, secured by 
three padlocks, to be equally 
divided between the master of the 
house in which he was lying, the 
town council, and the curé. He 
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was accordingly interred with all 
due decency in God’s Acre, though, 
as previously mentioned, the earth 
was filled in round and above his 
upright coffin. By his will he had 
forbidden the chest to be opened 
until a month after his funeral ; 
but at the appointed time his heirs 
met in the room where he had 
died, and each unfastened his own 
padlock. The lid was hastily 
raised, and exposed to view a heap 
of stones. For a moment they 
suspected and reviled one another, 
but, on calming down, came to the 
conclusion that they had been 
duped by an egregious rogue. A 
rush was accordingly made to the 
churchyard, with the intention of 
tearing up the coffin and flinging 
it out of consecrated ground. But 
Tyll had foreseen this mischance, 
and provided against it. During 
the month that had elapsed since 
his interment his body had decom- 
posed so rapidly, that scarce was 
the surface of the ground broken 
up when all who were present 
hurried away, holding their noses, 
and Howleglass was suffered to 
remain without further molesta- 
tion. 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE, 


CHAPTER IV. 
BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


Tue day Henry Walter Grey bide 
good-bye to the young baronet he 
went home to the Manor House in 
the best spirits. 

That last stroke of his had proved 
marvellously successful. In fact, 


the result completely astonished 
him. Sir William had been civil, 
polite, conciliatory to him up to 
that last interview. During it the 


young man had thrown aside all 
reserve and rushed into his arms 
with enthusiasm. This young man, 
of whom he had stood in dread a 
few days ago, had been not only 
neutralised, but converted into a 
friend. 

And at what cost? The volun- 
tary promise that he, Grey, would 
take no steps about the will until 
the return of the head of the house. 
What a transcendent joke! There 
was nothing like it on the stage. 
Nothing approaching it. He had 
won the young man by undertaking 
not to invest money already stolen 
and made away with ! 

And how had he done it? Not 
by worrying and sneaking and shi- 
vering and anticipating all kinds 
of evils; not by thinking and at- 
tending to his own fears and hopes 
connected with matters which had 
been done and could not be un- 
done. No; but by thinking of 
what other people might do ad- 
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verse to him, and trying to out- 
manceuvre them. The general who, 
upon hearing the enemy is advanc- 
ing, does nothing but contem- 
plate the horrors of defeat, will 
inevitably be defeated. It is with 
matters of business as with a 
general in the field—to provide 
against nothing but defeat is to 
insure defeat and final disaster. 
To dread a disease is to open the 
door for its reception. 

Away, then, for ever with doubts 
and fears! He was still a player 
in the game. It was a game of 
skill, and he must win. The way 
to win is never to think of yourself 
or of the result of winning or los- 
ing, but to concentrate every human 
faculty upon the game itself, and 
the plans for effecting the defeat 
of your opponents. 

And now how did his great game 
stand? Let him see. 

Sir William Midharst would be 
away in Egypt some while, some 
months, say three to four months, 
during which time it was neces- 
sary to win, by any means he could 
employ, this girl Maud. He was 
not only the guardian of her for- 
tune, but the superintender of 
works about to be carried on at 
the Castle. This gave him not an 
excuse so much as a command 
to be frequently there. Thus he 
should have excellent opportuni- 
ties of pressing his suit. He was 
to consult Miss Midharst upon 
alterations, ¢¢ cefera ; and that sup- 
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plied the means of obtaining fre- 
quent and long interviews with her 
in which they should often be alone. 
Good, very good ! 

He felt strong and healthy and 
capable. His illness had cleared 
away the confusion which had been 
gathering round him; he slept bet- 
ter of nights and awoke cheerful. 

He knew he should be able to 
interest Maud, and to interest a 
woman is to win her. Those so- 
lemn, lank, poetical men, like the 
new baronet, took such a time to 
make up their minds, that a man 
of sanguine temperament like him 
won a woman before one like Sir 
William determined on the first 
sigh. Girls don’t like sighs; they 
prefer laughter. Good! 

The Bank was all right now, 
and when he had married Maud 
there was no one to come and pry 
into matters. Every one would 
think by his marriage with her he 
had acquired upwards of half a 


million ; and for a man in his po- 
sition to have the reputation of 
riches is almost as good as to have 


riches. Splendid! 

He had provided against injury 
arising out of that sale of the lease 
and furniture and annuity. He 
had not been in a position to resist 
his mother. He knew that, hav- 
ing made up her mind to sell, she 
would sell, no matter what it cost 
her feelings. She would threaten 
to denounce him rather than be 
balked in doing what he supposed 
she intended with the money. He 
did not think she would have gone 
the length of denouncing him She 
had done worse. She had shown 
herself indifferent to anything he 
might have to say. She could not 
tell but that letter of his told her 
he had paid back all the money, 
or that it contained a plea for a 
short respite. She had not cared 
what happened tohim ; and he—he 
had taken means to protect him- 
self. He did not feel angry with 
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her in the least. He had simply 
cut her off from his mind. There 
was no such person any longer. 
That returned letter informed him 
of her death. Those documents 
he had signed for her were an- 
nouncements of her decease. That 
auction bell would ring for the in- 
terment of the past and the future 
which had of late given him trouble. 
With her went everything he loved. 
He was alone now, face to face 
with his fate, and free from any un- 
manning influence or depressing 
considerations. This was best of 
all! 

As to the other and greater dan- 
ger, that was scarcely worth count- 
ing. So far there had not been 
the shadow of menace. Farleg had, 
no doubt, got out of the country, 
and was now settled with his wife 
somewhere out West. No reason 
existed for supposing Farleg would 
betray him ; for he had taken hush- 
money, and no reward had been 
offered, as nothing had been sus- 
pected. No; he need not fear 
that source. Only one thing re- 
mained to be done. He had sha- 
ken off those superstitious terrors 
which had haunted him for a while. 
He was still menaced by the. can- 
celled pages in the Bank ; that was 
the only danger ahead. All his 
energy for the future should be 
directed towards avoiding the con- 
sequences of his theft. 

The day Sir William left Dane- 
ford, Grey spent at the Bank. His 
private correspondence and such 
account books as he himself kept, 
to which no one but himself had 
access, were in arrears, and had to 
be brought up to the current day. 
He had to give a long audience 
to Mr. Aldridge, and several mer- 
chants wanted to see him, so that 
the hours were fully occupied, and 
when he got home he felt tired ; it 
was dark, and he resolved not to 
go to the Island until the early part 
of the next afternoon. . 
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When next day he got to the 
Castle, he found Mrs. Grant in the 
great hall about to go out. 

‘I am lucky to meet you, Mrs. 
Grant. If you are not in a great 
hurry I should like a few words 
with you.’ 

‘Certainly, Mr. Grey ; I shall be 
most happy. I am going to town 
for a few things Miss Midharst and 
myself want. I have not been out 
since poor Sir Alexander's death ; 
but I am in no hurry.’ 

They were now in the open air. 

‘I hope Miss Midharst is quite 
well ?”” 

* Quite well, thank you.’ 

‘And not pining after her hand- 
some cousin?’ with a gay smile. 

‘Handsome! Do you too think 
him handsome ?” 

‘Yes. But who else thinks him 
good-looking ? witha still brighter 
smile. 

‘Miss Midharst says he is one 
of the handsomest men she ever 
saw.” 

‘Upon my word I am inclined 
to believe with her.’ This was ac- 
companied by the brightest smile 
of all. ‘It is useful to know what 
she thinks of her cousin’s appear- 
ance,’ thought Grey gravely. 

‘Well, Mr. Grey, I can see 
nothing handsome about him. I 
like an Englishman to look like an 
Englishman ; but I forgive him his 
looks because of his good be- 
haviour. Nothing could have been 
better than his conduct from first 
to last. He makes Miss Midharst 
stay here; he promises to do up 
the Castle and grounds; and last 
of all, Mr. Grey, he speaks of you 
before he goes away in words which 
do him credit.’ 

‘Indeed ! 

*Yes. Nothing could have been 
more manly than the way he spoke 
his mind to Miss Midharst and my- 
self about you the other evening, 
the last day you were here. I don’t 
think he liked you at first; but he 
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made up for that at last. Nothing 
could be better than what he said.’ 

‘I am glad to find he does not 
misunderstand me.’ These were 
two useful and significant facts : 
that Maud thought her cousin good- 
looking, and that her cousin had 
been favourably impressed by him. 
* Mrs. Grant,’ he said, after a pause, 
‘you said you were going to town 
to buy some things for yourself and 
Miss Midharst.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Will you have the goodness to 
put this parcel in your purse? It 
is what you are entitled to under 
the will of Sir Alexander.’ 

He held out his hand to her 
with a bundle of notes. 

‘I really don’t want it now, Mr. 
Grey,’ she said, remembering what 
Sir William had told her. 

They had already reached the 
ferry-slip. He held out his hand 
to her. She held out the notes to 
him. He smiled, shook his head, 
shrugged his shoulders, and said, 

‘Give me your hand only. I 
want to help you into the boat. 
Put that bundle in your pocket. I 
hope you do not think | want it.’ 

He handed her into the boat, 
raised his hat, and, when the ferry- 
man had pulled a dozen strokes 
from the slip, raised his hat again 
and turned towards the Castle. 

As he walked he thought, ‘ That 
is not the worst investment I ever 
made. Prompt payment and atten- 
tion go a long way with women 
who are no longer young. Now 
for a woman who is young and 
charming.’ 

‘What an agreeable man Sir 
William is!’ said Grey, when he 
had been some time seated with 
Maud. ‘So affable, good-natured, 
and amusing. He is one of the most 
pleasant young men [| ever met.’ 

‘I am glad you like him,’ said 
Maud, a little surprised. 

‘Like him! O/; course I do. 
He is a man after my own heart. 
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So open-minded and full of go, of 
animal spirits. You very seldom 
find a man who has been long out 
of Europe retain his animal spirits. 
The inhabitants of Asia and Africa 
are always afraid of sunstroke or 
snakes, tigers or tyrants. In the 
tropics no one ever makes a joke. 
Life is always serious there. Who 
ever heard of an Eastern Joe Mil- 
ler? No; they have proverbs and 
poetry, but no jokes. When you 
are always expecting to find a snake 
coiled round the leg of the table, 
or an official waiting outside the 
door with a drawn sword to cut 
off your head, you are afraid to 
laugh. Now what I admire most 
in Sir William is that, although he 
has been long in Africa, he has 
kept his animal spirits unimpaired. 
Isn’t it a great blessing ?” 

‘Yes,’ answered Maud, in amaze- 
ment. 

‘I know it is not what very 
straitlaced people would like, but 
the views he holds of all serious 
things are most diverting. I am 
very sorry I had to go away while 
he was here. It is such a privilege 
to meet a man like him—a man 
of the world who knows everything, 
and can laugh at the weaknesses 
and follies of the world, under which 
heads of weaknesses and follies he 
classes much of what smug respect- 
ability calls the Generous and 
Noble Aspirations of men. I will 
not say I hold his views, but I 
hold my sides when he tells them. 
Did you hear any of his stories ?” 

* No, Mr. Grey,’ answered Maud, 
ready to cry. Was there really 
this other, this light and frivolous 
side to her cousin’s character? 
She could hardly believe it. Yet 
here was Mr. Grey telling her 
about it, and no one could think 
of doubting Mr. Grey’s word. 

‘Ah! Quite so. Yes. It is 
likely he thought you might not 
care for them. They might seem 
profane to you. I have been most 
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unwise. I felt sure he had told 
them to you. He might be dis- 
pleased with me if he knew I had 
mentioned them to you. Will you 
promise not to allude to them 
when you speak or write to him? 
I daresay he will write to you, and 
you will write to him ?” 

‘He promised to write, and I 
promised to write to him.’ 

What a revelation was in the 
banker’s words! Could it be her 
cousin had two sides? If it was 
so, where did the insincerity end? 
This was a miserable discovery 
after she had lifted him up in her 
mind as a perfect model of what a 
man should be. 

‘ Of course you will write to your 
guardian and your only cousin ; 
but mind you are not to say any- 
thing about what I have been say- 
ing to you. I should not mind 
speaking of it to him in your pre- 
sence, but a thing of that kind in 
black and white looks very bad. 
Have you heard from him yet?’ 

‘Yes, I got a note saying he was 
about to set off. It was written 
yesterday.’ 

Her face looked wan and weary. 
It was disenchanting to hear all 
this of cousin William. How could 
it be? 

‘A bad sign. A very bad sign,’ 
thought the banker. ‘ But we must 
be a match for him. We must be 
a match for him. No precaution 
shall be neglected.’ Then he said 
aloud, ‘I shall be very often at the 
Castle now, for not only shall I 
have to come and see you, but I 
am also to look after the work- 
men for Sir William, so that I fear 
you will have to make up your 
mind to endure a very great deal of 
me.’ 

‘I shall be very glad to see you 
every day. But I think you are 
doing too much for me—for us.’ 

‘ Miss Midharst, you must under- 
stand once for all that there is ab- 
solutely nothing in my power I am 
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not anxious to do for you person- 
ally.’ 

He said this with great emphasis 
and precision, raising his right hand 
slightly towards the ceiling while 
he spoke, as though calling Heaven 
to witness his words. 

She did not know what to say. 
There was an earnestness in his 
manner forbidding commonplace 
thanks. 

His face suddenly lightened. 

‘I was about to say that either 
I or a messenger from the Bank 
will be here every day, and who- 
ever comes can take any orders 
you and Mrs. Grant may have for 
town. This will save Michael’s 
going in so often. I will get you 
a letter-bag. You shall keep one 
key and I the other, so there will 
be no danger of letters getting 
lost. In old times Michael was, 
of course, as safe as the post; but 
now we shall have comparative 
strangers—clerks and so on—whose 


honesty has not been so well tried 
as Michael’s.’ 

Soon he took his leave. 
day he did not call, but a clerk 
came with a letter-bag and a key. 
There was nothing in the bag. 


Next 


Miss Midharst had no letters. One 
from Mrs. Grant went back to town. 
That was all. 

When the clerk got to the Bank, 
he handed the bag to the banker. 
The banker opened it, glanced at 
the one letter it contained, smiled, 
put Mrs. Grant’s among his own 
letters for post, and whispered to 
himself, ‘ Everything is fair in love 
and war. If this had been Maud’s, 
I should have had just one peep.’ 

Now he began to visit the Castle 
almost daily. The men had not 
yet been set to work, but already 
the furniture-makers and upholster- 
ers were busy in the workshops. 
Hangings had been ordered at 
Paris ; designers were carrying out 
plans for restoring the great ban- 
queting-hall to its olden splendour ; 
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brass-founders were casting fittings ; 
and gardeners had inspected the 
grounds with a view to ascertaining 
their capabilities. 

At first Grey made it a point 
not to see Maud every time he 
called. At the end of a month he 
was at the Island six days out of 
the seven, and never left without 
seeing her. 

During that month she had twice 
written to her cousin. He had 
carried the letters from her to the 
Bank, and there opened and read 
them. He closed them and sent 
them on. There had been nothing 
particular in either, beyond copious 
praise of Grey’s great kindness to 
her, and his ceaseless attention to 
the business of her cousin. 

So far all went well. He con- 
tinued in good spirits, and the 
people of Daneford said he had 
never looked better or seemed 
gayer. 

His mother’s place had been 
sold out, and she had gone he 
knew not whither. 

‘That is all the better,’ he 
thought. ‘The stage is clearer, 
and nothing remains to distract 
my attention from the main thing.’ 

He had been very cautious in his 
interviews with Maud. He had 
said or done nothing which could 
give her a hint of his aim. He 
had been good-humouredly and 
sedulously careful to do all she 
wished as she wished it done. He 
had taken her and Mrs. Grant for 
drives in quiet country places, 
where the freshness of their mourn- 
ing would be free from observation 
and remark. On these occasions, 
although Maud occupied the seat 
of honour, he was more attentive 
to her companion. 

But the time for winning had a 
limit, and at the end of the first 
month he gradually changed his 
manner. 

When they met he gazed into 
her eyes longer and with more 
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interest than of yore. He pressed 
her hand more warmly, and re- 
tained it longer. His voice, when 
he spoke to her, was lower and 
softer. His solicitude for her 
health gained daily, and when 
they walked out into the grounds 
together, he chose for her the 
easiest ways, and showed his 
anxiety that her feet should not 
touch the wet grass, or the ragged 
brambles her face or figure. 

He prolonged his visits. He 
always found an excuse for getting 
her out into the grounds, or into 
some room where for a time they 
might be alone. When parting 
from her, he would say, if no one 
was by, 

‘I am sorry I must leave now. 
I am sorry I am obliged to go 
back to Daneford and that lonely 
Manor. I wish I could stay here.’ 

And she would say, 

‘1 am sure, if you will stay, Mrs. 
Grant will make you comfortable. 
But you lose too much time for 
us.’ 

He would answer, 

*No. O no, dear Miss Mid- 
harst. The only pleasant time I 
have now is when I am here, in 
your society, trying to make this 
place better for you.’ 

Then he would say good-bye 
impressively, and move off with a 
dejected look, and turn round, 
when he had taken a few paces, 
and wave his hand to her in a way 
that said, ‘Do not grieve because 
Iam sad. I am nobody.’ 

This manner set the girl ponder- 
ing, and she said to the widow one 
day, 

‘Mrs. Grant, I think living all 
alone in that house, where his wife 
was once, is bad for Mr. Grey.’ 

‘There is no doubt of it, my 
child. It will kill him, I am sure. 
He ought to marry soon again.’ 

‘Marry soon again!’ cried the 
girl, in surprise. ‘The idea that he 
might marry again had never sug- 
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gested itself to her mind, and it 
seemed very wonderful. 

‘Yes, my dear. He's a young 
man. A much younger man than 
many a man of thirty.’ 

*I know he is very amusing, but 
I had never before thought of Mr. 
Grey marrying again.’ 

To Maud the idea was not only 
novel, but a little shocking at first. 
She had been in the habit of class- 
ing him with her father. Now, for 
the first time, she had come to 
think of him as a man who was 
not only not nearly so old as her 
father, but relatively young. 

All at once the recent change in 
his manner towards her struck her, 
and, little as had been her experi- 
ence of the world, or her know- 
ledge of its ways, she could not 
but see there was a desire on Mr. 
Grey’s part to be particularly agree- 
able to her. This, coupled with 
the fact that she could no longer 
regard him as a man the events of 
whose life were merely awaiting 
the final audit to be posted into 
the eternal ledger, made her feel 
an awakened interest in him. He 
was a new man, an individuality 
hitherto unexplored. 

Another thing struck her at the 
same time. 

Her cousin, whom she had taken 
as a grave, seriously-minded, chi- 
valric soul, turned out to have two 
sides to his character. When not 
with her, he could be light, trivial, 
profane. 

The banker also had two sides 
to his character. He was robust, 
honest, jovial, in general. But at 
home, sorrow and loneliness were 
eating him away in the house where 
once he had been happy with the 
wife so suddenly taken from his 
side. 


What a strange discovery! Were 
all men who were not as old as 
her father double-sided like these? 
She should not like to ask even 


Mrs. Grant that question. Then 
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what a contrast did these two men 
afford: the one assuming or wear- 
ing naturally towards her the man- 
ner of earnest collectedness, while 
towards others he showed question- 
able levity ; the other showing her 
a brilliant brightness, while in 
reality his heart was consumed by 
a great sorrow! Were all men like 
these? How wonderful it seemed! 

The contrast revealed to her by 
these two men first aroused Maud 
Midharst to perceive men’s minds 
and ways differed widely from the 
minds and ways of women. Of 
old she had known men were 
stronger than women, had greater 
capacity for affairs, more knowledge 
of the world and more wisdom. 
Until now she had never reached 
the fact that there were in the 
minds of men faculties differing 
from those of women, not only in 
quality and intensity, but also in 
kind. Instantly her wonder at the 
superiority of men left her. She 
no longer felt astonished at dis- 
parity between mental faculties 
common to men and women. She 
suddenly awakened to a curiosity 
never felt before. She was now 
interested in all things which en- 
abled her to discover where the 
thoughts of men differed from the 
thoughts of women. 

When she had heard her cousin 
speak on the day her father was 
buried, she had felt surprise and 
interest. What he said had given 
her a pleasant shock. Now she 
had gone a post further on the 
great road of life. She had learned 
to speculate. 


CHAPTER V. 
‘A WOMAN OF NO NAME.’ 


One day when Maud was sitting 
alone in the library by the fire 
reading, a servant entered with 
word a lady who declined giving 
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any name wished to see Miss Mid- 
harst. She was, the servant said, 
a thin, tall, old lady, dressed in 
black. 

No ladies called at the Castle. 
What could this woman want? 
Maud wondered. Who could she 
be? A tall, thin, old lady, dressed 
in black. Had she asked by name 
for Miss Midharst ? 

‘Yes; she said she wanted to 
see Miss Midharst. I asked her 
would Mrs. Grant do, and she said 
No, she wanted to see Miss Mid- 
harst alone.’ 

‘ Alone ?” 

* Alone.’ 

Who could it be? The last per- 
son who had asked to see her and 
declined to give a name was Wil- 
liam. (She should write to William 
to-morrow and tell him what she 
thought. It was a strange thing 
for her to have to write to him. 
But she did not know what to do. 
William was her only friend. She 
was afraid to speak to Mrs. Grant 
about it. If she mentioned the 
matter to Mrs. Grant, no one could 
tell but it might get back to Mr. 
Grey's ears, and that would never 
do. Never.) Ah, the servant 
waiting yet! 

* Where is the lady?” 

‘In the hall-room, madam.’ 

‘Tell her I will come to her at 
once.’ 

Maud rose slowly and put down 
her book. As she moved along 
the corridors, she thought, 

‘This is most unpleasant, it is: 
terrible. My father is not yet two 
months dead, and Mr. Grey’s man- 
ner frightens me. At first I did 
not notice it, but now—now I can 
have no doubt. He has not said 
anything plain yet, but he can mean 
nothing else. He calls me Maud, 
and not Miss Midharst. He takes 
my hand, too, when we are alone, 
and looks in my eyes and frightens 
me. H's eyes are queer. When 
he is looking at me he seems sud- 
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denly to forget who I am, or where 
he is. It is only within the past 
week I noticed this; and yester- 
day he looked at me with those 
awful eyes, and begged me to be 
good to him, and come, for God’s 
sake, and take the thing away from 
the dark passages and the door- 
ways. Then he asked me if I smelt 
blood, and burst out laughing, and 
said all this was part of a play he 
was writing. Judas Iscariot, the 
hero of his play! What a horrible 
thought !’ 

She reached the hall-room. It 
had long ago been used by the 
family as a breakfast-parlour when 
few guests were at the Castle; for 
many years it had been made a 
waiting-room. 

Maud opened the door and en- 
tered. The day was cold, and she 
directed her glance first towards 
the fire. No one was there, but 
she saw standing with her back to 
the window a tall, thin, old wo- 
man. 

The stranger did not move. She 
fixed her eyes on Maud, and stood 
staring at the girl. 

Maud moved slowly and timidly 
up the room. When within a couple 
of yards of the other she said, 

‘I am Miss Midharst. You wish 
to see me. Will you not take a 
chair near the fire ?’ 

‘Yes, I wanted to see you. I 
want to see you.’ 

She did not move. Her voice 
was firm and hard, with a tone of 
menace in it. 

‘I—I cannot recall your face, 
and the servant did not bring your 
name.’ 

‘We never met before. The 
servant did not bring you any 
name, for I have none. I am a 
woman of no name. 

‘A woman with no name!’ cried 
Maud, with a feeble attempt at a 
smile. 

_ There was no provocation for 
smiles in the words or manner 
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ofthe unknown, and Maud felt 
uneasy. 

‘Yes; I once had an honour- 
able name, and was connected 
with honourable people who bore 
it. But that name was dishonour- 
ed by one who owned it, and the 
name died. My name would not 
live dishonoured.’ The voice was 
firm and hard still, and the original 
pose unbroken. 

‘I am sorry for that,’ murmured 
Maud, not knowing anything to 
say. What a contrast between this 
unknown visitor and the former! 
And yet, although a strong contrast 
appeared, there was a subtler simi- 
larity. 

‘And I am sorry for you.’ 

Maud started, and repeated, 
‘Sorry for me! Why are you 
sorry for me?’ 

‘Because you are young. I 
used once, until lately, to think it a 
privilege to be young ; now I con- 
sider it a privilege to be very old 
or dead.’ 

Maud felt more and more un- 
comfortable. This was not a cheer- 
ful way of looking at things. Maud 
had quite enough unpleasant mat- 
ters to occupy her mind, and she 
was quite unstrung. What busi- 
ness had this woman with her? 
She would try. She spoke some- 
what tremulously, 

‘Can I be of any use to you?’ 

‘No. Norcan I be of much to 
you.’ 

‘Tome! said Maud, in surprise. 
‘IT hope no one has been asking 
you to do anything unreasonable 
for me. Of course, as I did not 
know you until now, and never 
heard your name, you will ex- 
cuse me for not thanking you 
for what you may have done for 
me.’ 

‘I have done nothing for you 
but evil.’ 

‘Evil! I assure you you must 
be mistaken. No one has done 
me harm, as far as I know.’ 
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‘But there may be evil you do 
not know of, and I may have been 
the innocent cause of it.’ 

‘But if you were innocent you 
must not trouble yourself about it ; 
and besides, whatever the harm 
was, it has not hurt me, so that 
you must make your mind easy.’ 

‘ The evil may be done and yet 
unfelt, and may be felt later on, 
and the evil may not be done yet.’ 

‘I donot clearly understand you.’ 

‘I do not intend you should. 
I do not know why I have 
spoken so much. I cannot say 
more. I have merely called to 
deliver into your own hands a par- 
cel of some consequence. ‘The 
contents of this parcel is yours. I 
said I cannot do much for you. I 
can do no more than give you 
this. You must promise me not 
to open this parcel until to-morrow 
morning. You need not be afraid 
of it. The things in it are good 
things. You promise? The wo- 
man held out her hand with a 
small parcel in it. 

‘Yes,’ answered Maud, taking 
the parcel. 

At that moment the door open- 
ed, and a voice said, 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss Mid- 
harst ; I did not know there was 
any one here.’ 

Maud turned round and saw 
Henry Walter Grey smiling and 
bowing in the doorway. With the 
handle of the door still in his hand, 
he took a backward step, when the 
old woman said, 

‘Come in. I have finished with 
Miss Midharst.’ 

At the sound of the voice Grey 
sprang back a step, thrust his head 
forward, and uttered a low cry of 
surprise and pain. 

Maud moved towards him, say- 
ing, 

‘Are you ill, Mr. Grey? Are 
you ill?” 

His face was shrivelled and his 
mouth hung open. 
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Before Maud could take another 
step the hand of the old woman 
was on her shoulder and the voice 
of the old woman was in her ear, 
firm and hard as before : 

‘Remember your 
Good-bye.’ 

With erect head, bright eyes, 
and a quick step the stranger 
walked to the door, on the outside 
of which Grey stood paralysed. 
He bowed and groaned as she ap- 
proached, and as she passed him 
he crouched against the wall. 

She swept by him without 
looking at him, turned the corner 
of the corridor, and was out of 
sight. 

Maud, transfixed with amaze- 
ment, stood where the old woman 
had arrested her. 

When the stranger had disap- 
peared, Grey made a prodigious 
effort, shook himself, assumed a 
sickly smile, and straightened his 
figure. 

The action of the banker dis- 
solved the stupefaction of the girl, 
and she moved rapidly towards 
the door to escape. Just as she 
reached it the manner of the man 
suddenly changed. His face be- 
came dark and threatening, and 
he bounded into the doorway, 
barring the exit, and crying, 

‘Stop! I must speak with you 
before you leave that room !’ 

The girl recoiled in terror, and 
began with ‘ Mr. Grey,’ in a tone 
of fear and expostulation. 

‘Go back. I say I must speak 
with you before you leave this 
room ! 

She struggled with herself for a 
moment, and then summoned cour- 
age enough to begin with, 

‘ By what right, Mr. Grey—’ 

‘ By any right or by any wrong 
you must speak with me. Dol 
look like a child, or a fool, ora 
woman ?” 

His manner was vehement and 
overpowering. For an instant she 


promise ! 
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resolved to defy him, but by a 
powerful sweep of his arm he indi- 
cated that denial was out of the 
question. With a palpitating heart 
and confused head she stepped back 
into the room. 

He followed her and locked the 
door. When she heard him do 
this her strength gave way alto- 
gether, and she sank on a chair. 

He walked up and down the 
room some time before he spoke. 

‘ Tell me, what did that wretched 
woman say to you? What was 
her business with you? What 
brought her here ?” 

‘She told me she had wronged 
me innocently.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘She would not say.’ 

‘What do you mean, girl? Do 
you dare to tell me she said she 
had wronged you and did not tell 
you how?’ He drew up in front of 
her chair. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Is that a lie ?’ 

‘Is what a lie?’ 

‘ Have you, girl, told me a lie?” 

‘Mr. Grey, I— 

‘Girl, I will have no pretty sen- 
timents! I am talking business 
now. Such business as you never 
even heard of. You may not know 
the results hanging on your words. 
Did that wretched woman tell you 
the injuries she had done you?’ 

‘She did not.’ Maud felt as 
though she should faint. 

‘ Listen to me now, girl: this is 
business. Attach ten thousand 
times more value to the answers 
you are going to make me than to 
any Other answers you gave in all 
your life. My question is, What 
names did she mention ?’ 

‘None. She mentioned no 
name.’ 

‘Absolutely and literally no 
name ?” 

‘She mentioned no name.’ 
‘Not even her own?” 
* Not even her own.’ 
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‘But you know, of course, who 
she is?” 

‘I never saw her before. I do 
not know who she is.’ 

‘ The servants know her name ?” 

‘Jordan told me a lady wished 
to see me in private. He did not 
know her name.’ 

‘Are you sure of all this ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What was her business with 
you ?” 

‘ She left me that packet on the 
table.’ 

‘Did she say nothing about 
it?” 

‘ That it contained something of 
mine, and that I was not to open it 
until to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Is that ail? 

‘ That is all.’ 

* Swear it to me.’ 

‘Mr. Grey ! 

‘I know; but swear all the 
same.’ 

‘I will not’ 

‘Then you have been lying?” 

‘I have not. How dare you say 
such a thing, Mr. Grey !’ 

‘Well, there, Maud, dear Maud, 
let us drop the comedy. I am 
afraid I have carried it too far al- 
ready. You know really who the 
poor creature is ?” 

‘I have told you I do not.’ 

‘She is a harmless old woman 
who is mad on religion, and goes 
about doing this kind of thing, and 
leaving bundles of tracts like this.’ 
He took up the parcel off the table. 
‘She must not be allowed in here 
again. I will give orders that she 
shall not be admitted. And now 
can you guess the reason for my 
comedy ?” 

*I cannot.’ 

‘It was, dear Maud, because I 
heard to-day there is some chance 
of the will being disputed, and I 
wanted to try how you would go 
through the ordeal of a severe 
cross-examination. And I must 
Say, anything to equal my Maud’s 
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admirable coolness, I never saw. 
You did not for a moment fancy I 
was in earnest ? 

*I don’t know what I thought. 
I was greatly frightened.’ 

‘Well, I admit I did go too far. 
But it was in your owa interest, 
dear Maud—in your own interest. 
You areall right again, dear Maud?” 

He took her hand in his. 

‘I feel a little nervous and 
hysterical. Please open the door, 
and let me go.’ 

‘Certainly. It was carrying the 
joke too far to lock the door; but 
I was borne away by the spirit of 
the thing. You will forgive me?’ 

*O yes! 

‘Well, dear Maud, good-bye 
now. You are leaving your parcel 
of tracts behind you. Never mind ; 
I'll read them for you !’ 

When she had left the room he 
took up the parcel, dropped it into 
his pocket, and started at once for 
the city. 

That day Maud wrote to her 
cousin Sir William Midharst. The 
concluding paragraph of her letter 
ran thus : 

*I do not know what is the mat- 
ter with Mr. Grey; his manner 
terrifies me. If you can, come 
back at once.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
PENNILESS. 


As Grey drove home he thought, 
‘Was ever man so lucky as I! 


She did not denounce me. She 
did not give her name. She did 
not mention mine. She did not 
tell the nature of the injury she 
had been the innocent cause of, and 
I was in time to prevent surprise 
being aroused by the contents of 
that packet. Was ever man so 
lucky as |? 

*I think I half convinced Maud 
the scene between her and me was 
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a rehearsal. IfI have not, I am 
sure to be able to do so later on. 
Maud had no suspicion that woman 
was my mother; and if she had 
she could in no way trace my 
manner to the presence of my mo- 
ther. Even if she discovers later 
on it was my mother, I shall be 
able to find out some back door, 
some means of escape. It is time 
enough to say good-day to the devil 
when you meet him ; so I will not 
waste time in providing for what 
may never arise. 

‘ This parcel is money, of course. 
It is a large slice out of the sales 
of the annuity, house, and furniture. 
I don’t know what the gross sum 
was, but I should not be surprised 
if she left half of it with Maud. 
Let me see.’ 

He cut the cord, and opened 
out the parcel. There were two or 
three folds of brown paper; then 
came a bundle of notes, and in the 
middle one note doubled up, and 
in this innermost note four sove- 
reigns, seven shillings, and a four- 
penny-piece. The notes were 
seven one thousand pounds, three 
hundred and eight tens, making 
seven thousand three hundred 
and eighty pounds in notes, and 
four pounds seven and fourpence 
in coin ;—in all, seven thousand 
three hundred ‘and eighty - four 
pounds, seven shillings, and four- 
pence. 

Grey knit his brows, counted the 
money over again, twisted the gold 
and silver inquisitively through his 
fingers, and uttered an exclamation 
of dissatisfaction. 

‘Of course,’ he thought, ‘they 
could have traced these notes to 
her as easily as though her name 
was written on the back of each. 
I can now cut off their history as 
long as I like. I cannot understand 
how she got so much for the lot. 
Double this would be a thing far 
above my estimate. At the very 
outside I don’t think the three 
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things were worth more than ten 
thousand. It might have gone to 
eleven thousand. I should not 
have thought so much, certainly 
not a penny more. This would be 
about two-thirds of eleven thou- 
sand—a trifle more than two-thirds. 
Can this woman have given Maud 
two-thirds of all the property 
brought, and left herself with short 
of four thousand pounds, when she 
may live ten or a dozen years yet? 
Monstrous ! 

‘My mother, upwards of seventy 
years of age, with a bankrupt son 
and four thousand pounds—a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year! 
Monstrous! I'll go to Evans and 
find out the facts of the case, and 
relieve myself of this heavy sus- 
picion.’ 

He drove to Evans's. The so- 
licitor was in an outer office among 
his clerks. Grey was too impatient 
to wait until they could reach the 
private room, and too cautious to 


allow Evans to answer his question 


aloud. He took up a sheet of 
paper and wrote on it: 

‘What were the net proceeds of 
my mother’s sale ? 

He handed this to Evans. 

The solicitor wrote some figures, 
and returned the paper to Grey. 

The banker turned down the 
side of paper with the figures, and 
went to the window. With his 
back to the attorney and clerks he 
read the figures. The paper fell 
from his hand. He raised his face 
against the thin winter light. He 
folded his arms tightly across his 
chest. A convulsive movement 
began at the shoulders and de- 
scended throughout his body. He 
swayed to and fro violently. 

Evans raised his head, and saw 
something was wrong. He stole 
softly behind the banker, and 
placed his hand on the other’s arm. 

‘Come this way. Come to my 
private room,’ whispered the soli- 
citor gently. 
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Grey moved away mechanically. 
Even with the attorney’s assistance 
he walked unsteadily. 

When he had reached the pri- 
vate room, Evans pressed Grey 
into a chair, locked the door, and 
said, 

‘Rest a while. 
and then tell me.’ 

Grey rose to his feet laboriously, 
as if his joints were frozen. He 
placed a hand on each shoulder of 
Evans, and said, in a heavy husky 
voice, 

‘ Evans—my God, Evans !—do 
you know what has happened ” 

‘No.’ 

‘ My mother, upwards of seventy 
years of age, has left Daneford and 
gone I don’t know where ; and she 
has not a roof to cover her, a meal 
to eat, or a shilling in her pocket.’ 

The sum Evans had written on 
that piece of paper was seven 
thousand three hundred and eighty 
four pounds, seven shillings, and 
fourpence. 

‘Evans, she hasn’t kept a copper. 
By this time she may be dying of 
starvation.’ 

Half an hour elapsed before 
Grey found himself able to com- 
mand himself sufficiently to face 
the public eye. Evans offered to 
do anything in his power. He 
undertook to find Mrs. Grey and 
ascertain her condition ; but Grey 
refused all help. He felt perfectly 
convinced his mother would allow 
nothing to be done for her by him. 
If she beggared herself to pay some 
of the stolen money, it was not 
likely she would accept money from 
him who had committed the theft. 

When he left Evans’s office he 
walked slowly and sadly towards 
the Bank. It was nowdusk. He 
went to his private room, and, 
flinging himself into a chair, sat 
long gazing at the fire. 

He had, he had fancied, banish- 
ed all thought of his mother from 
his mind for ever. He had flat- 


Rest a while, 
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tered himself he had cast off all 
his old affection, so that it might 
be no longer a stumbling-stone in 
the path of his ambition. But this 
horrible discovery ofthe old wo- 
man’s absolute destitution could 
not be resisted. 

His mother a homeless wanderer 
among strange people in the win- 
ter time! Unendurable thought! 
She to whom he had looked up 
with love and reverence all his life, 
who had soothed and cheered him 
in the little griefs of his boyhood 
and the trials of his manhood, now 
without a fireside of her own ! 

He had himself never known 
what poverty, actual poverty, was ; 
but he had heard and read of it, 
and had come in contact with it as 
a man connected with the trea- 
surership held by him. There were 
people in the world at this moment 
who were hungry and had nota 
penny to buy bread. Had not a 
penny such as this. 

He had taken a coin out of his 
pocket, and now held it in his 
left hand. He was bent forward ; 
his right elbow rested on his knee ; 
his head was drooped over the 
left palm, in which lay the coin. 

People who starved for want of 
such a coin as this. Under pri- 
vation it was the children and 
the old people succumbed first. 
People of middle life like him lived 
through sieges and famines when 
the young and the old died. 

To think of people being hungry 
for want of such a coin as this! 

He had seen the old hungry. 
As president of the Coal Fund he 
had visited poor old people. He 
had seen their dropped jaws, their 
dim eyes, their feeble gait, their 
degraded humanity. He had seen 
women, old women who had once 
occupied comfortable positions, 
hobbling along the frozen streets 
with tickets for coal in their hands, 
while boys followed jeering at them. 
He had heard these respectable 
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old women utter words of gratitude 
so humiliating to themselves that 
he had felt to listen was more the 
punishment of a crime than the re- 
ward of a humane action. 

Once at Christmas-time he went 
to see a poor widow on behalf of 
whom application had been made 
to the Fund. Her husband had 
once been a well-to-do tradesman 
of Daneford. He found the poor 
creature in a most pitiable plight. 
She had nothing but a bundle of 
straw for a bed, and the ragged re- 
mains of an old patchwork coun- 
terpane. There were two broken 
chairs, a delf cup and no saucer. 
This was a full inventory of the 
widow’s goods. The old woman 
said she did not feel hunger half 
so much as cold. She was used 
to hunger all the year round, 
now and then; but the winter 
cold was terrible. When hungry 
and cold, you were tortured from 
within and without. For twelve 
months she had not tasted hot 
meat, and for six months neither 
eggs nor butter ; sprats were then 
threehalfpence for two pounds, 
and bread threehalfpence a pound. 
Two pounds of sprats, two pounds 
of bread, and the use of a neigh- 
bour’s fire carried her over two 
days very nicely, but that came 
to fourpence-halfpenny ; and when 
one had paid eighteenpence a 
week for the room it was not easy 
to find fourpence-halfpenny every 
two days for living. In coming 
away he gave her half-a-sovereign. 
She threw herself down on her 
knees to him, and thanked him and 
Providence that she should now 
have warm stockings and taste 
meat once more before she died. 
That old thin woman had thrown 
herself on her knees to Aim be- 
cause she was hungry and coid, 
and he had given her half-a-sove- 
reign! Thrown herself on her 
knees to him! When he came 
home he told Bee, and Bee had 
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wept and sent the old woman 
clothes. He told his mother, too, 
about this old woman, and his 
mother had gone to see her and 
sat with her, and never lost sight 
of her until the poor woman died. 

What changes since then! Bee 
had gone,and his mother was a 
pauper fugitive. 

His stately keen-minded mother 
a penniless fugitive! Intolerable! 
There must be some mistake. 
Fancy for a moment his proud 
high-spirited mother being obliged 
to stoop and accept help! Fancy 
such a thing, she who had always 
had a full larder and purse at the 
service of royal generosity! The 
mere idea was preposterous on the 
face of it. 

And yet there were the figures 
of Evans. His mother prostrate at 
the feet ofa stranger, thanking him 
for food ! 

‘O God, who is our master, and 
who is the master of our joys and 
our woes, afflict me with what Thou 
wilt, but take away that vision ! 
Take away that vision from before 
my eyes! Give me all other pains 
but that sight, the result of my 
misdoings.’ 

He had risen, and was praying 
with all the might of his soul, his 
face and hands thrown up, and the 
tones of terrible beseeching in his 
voice. 

Suddenly he sank to his knees 
and drew his arms swiftly and 
strongly across his eyes ; swaying 
his body to and fro, he moaned 
out in piteous entreaty, 

*‘O God of mercy, show mercy 
to me, and turn away from me my 
mother’s eyes ! 

There was a knock at the door. 

He staggered feebly to his feet, 
and took a few hasty inspirations 
before asking, 

‘Who’s there ?” 

*, sir.’ 

‘What do you want?” 

‘The mail is going out, sir.’ 
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‘Well?’ 

‘Have you any letters to go?” 

‘No, Doughty.’ 

* But there’s the Castle bag, sir. 
I want the letters out of that.’ 

‘True, thank you for reminding 
me of them.’ He opened the door. 
‘Here is the key ;’ he handed it 
through the door, adding, ‘I am 
most particularly engaged. Let 
no one come to me.’ 

He retired from the door feebly. 
He went back to the fire and sat 
down. 

In halfan hour he rang his bell. 
The porter entered. 

‘ Are the letters posted ? 

© Yes, sir.’ 

‘ All gone ? 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘That will do.’ He thought with 
his hand on his brow. ‘1 forgot 
something about the Castle letters. 
I forget still what it was. I should 
have—I remember now. Well, it 
does not make much difference.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
LOSING. 


For a few days after the meeting 
between Grey and his mother at the 
Castle, he did not go to the Island. 
Something repelled him. The 
thought of the Castle made him 
chill and uncomfortable now. He 
had never gone so far as to try and 
persuade himself he was in love 
with Maud. He never pretended 
to himself he felt more than a mild 
interest in her. The nature of the 
circumstances surrounding him and 
impelling him towards Maud had 
almost wholly obliterated the per- 
sonality of the girl. She was a 
minus quantity in the equation of 
his life. Could he bring her over 
to the other side, the minus would 
become a plus and he should be 
saved. He was too much impress- 
ed with the necessity of winning 
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her to regard her personality with 
much interest. 

Now he seemed to have receded 
further from her. He was no less 
impressed with the necessity of 
winning her than before, but be- 
tween her and him had come of 
late a shadow, stretching from that 
interview at which his mother, 
Maud, and himself had assisted. 

At first this shadow was vague, 
indistinct, a source of indefinable 
uneasiness rather than absolute 
pain. Gradually hour by hour after 
that interview, his subsequent dis- 
coveries in the fly, and at Evans’s 
office, the appearance of vagueness 
disappeared, the repelling image 
took absolute form, and between 
the girl and himself flitted the feeble 
form of a beggared mother. 

He had made no effort to trace 
Mrs. Grey. He knew nothing on 
earth would induce her to take aid 
from him. He knew she could 
not be reached indirectly, for she 
would suspect any side approach 
to be of his contriving. When she 
would not keep a shilling of her 
own honest money to buy bread, 
there was no likelihood of her re- 
ceiving stolen money from his 
hand. 

‘I have already sacrificed two 
women: am I about to sacrifice a 
third ?’ he put this question to him- 
self often, but took little interest 
in the answer. If any other means 
of extricating himself offered, he 
would have abandoned his design 
of marrying Maud. He saw no 
other loophole of escape. 

‘If I don’t marry Maud, sooner 
or later it will be found out that I 
have made fraudulent uses of my 
power of attorney, and they will 
seize me, search the Bank and the 
Manor, and—hang me out of one 
of the crossbars of that tank—al- 
ways supposing I do not take the 
liberty of cheating the hangman by 
making away with myself.’ 

He began to feel jaded, and peo- 
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ple saw changes in him, and asked 
him if he was quite well. When 
not racked by dread or torn by 
remorse, a strange languidness fell 
upon him, and he could not rouse 
himself to do anything not abso- 
lutely necessary. 

In these languid moments he 
would think to himself, ‘I have 
been overtrained by crime, and I 
am not capable of fighting as of 
old.’ 

The first day he called at the 
Castle after meeting his mother 
there, Maud could not be seen. She 
sent down Mrs. Grant to say she 
hoped Mr. Grey would excuse her, 
as she had a headache, and Mrs. 
Grant had recommended her to 
keep to her room. 

This was an agreeable disap- 
pointment. He had come to the 
Island and requested he might see 
Maud, notasa matter of liking at the 
moment, but as part of a scheme of 
self-protection laid down when full 
of life and vigour, and now carried 
out with diminished forces. 

He formally examined the work 
upon which the men were engaged, 
and took an early leave of the 
Island. 

A meeting with Maud that day 
would have been too much for him. 
He did not feel equal to urging his 
suit; allusion would have been 
made to his manner on the last 
occasion, and he felt he could not 
carry off the fiction of the imagin- 
ary dispute of the will with a hand 
sufficiently light and firm. 

He had now a vague fear—it 
went beyond fear and assumed the 
settled form of conviction—that 
his explanation of his violence had 
not satisfied Maud. She may 
really have been indisposed, but of 
old so slight an indisposition as 
headache would not have excluded 
him from her presence. He was 
quite sure Maud had told him the 
truth, and that his mother di- 
vulged nothing prejudicial to him. 
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But this was not all. His mother 
may have divulged nothing, and 
yet his manner, his terror at the 
sight of her, his violence when shé 
had gone, and his subsequent 
statement that litigation was not 
impossible, might have created an 
impression not to be removed easily 
from the mind of the girl. 

He allowed a few days more to 
elapse before calling again. 

Mrs. Grant came to him and 
said Miss Midharst was so miser- 
ably wretched she must ask Mr. 
Grey to be good enough to excuse 
her not receiving him. 

‘I have been very unfortunate 
with Miss Midharst of late,’ said 
the banker, with a smile to the 
little widow. 

‘ She is so nervous and excitable,’ 
said Mrs. Grant, who seemed un- 
easy and disconcerted. 

‘Until quite lately I have had 
the pleasure of seeing Miss Mid- 
harst daily. I have not been able 
to come here so often as of old, 
and when I do come I am so un- 
fortunate as tc find Miss Mid- 
harst laid up.’ There was com- 
plaint in his tone. 

Mrs. Grant felt exceedingly awk- 
ward. Maud had told her of Mr. 
Gray’s extraordinary conduct at 
their last interview. At her sug- 
gestion Maud had written to Sir 
William and avoided an interview 
with the banker. Maud had had 
a headache when he called last, 
but it was not bad enough to pre- 
vent her seeing him if nothing un- 
usual had happened. To-day she 
was not unusually nervous, but she 
dreaded an interview with the 
banker so much she became hys- 
terical when his name had been 
announced. Still Mrs. Grant’s old 
feeling for Mr. Grey could not 
be put aside in a minute, and now 
that she was face to face with him 
who had been so useful and so 
kind, and found him complaining 
of exclusion from the presence 
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of her over whose fortunes the 
dead baronet had made him guard- 
ian, she felt powerless and wretch- 
ed. She said, in an unsteady voice 
and confused manner, 

‘I am sure I am very sorry you 
should have been twice disappoint- 
ed in seeing Miss Midharst. It is 
unfortunate. But I hope you will 
not think she intends any dis- 
respect to you. I know nothing 
is further from her thoughts.’ 

Grey took the widow’s hand 
gently in his. He felt conscious 
he was not as strong as formerly. 
He had now no friend in the 
world. A woman, a widow, had 
been his greatest friend. He knew 
Mrs. Grant meant him well. 

‘Mrs. Grant,’ he said, ‘I am 
sure I have a sincere friend in 
you.’ 

‘I am sure you have,’ she an- 
swered tremulously. 

‘Will you do me a great fa- 
vour ?” 

‘There is no one in the world, 
except Maud, for whom I would 
so soon do all I can,’ she said 
earnestly. 

‘You will be candid with me, I 
know. You will be candid with 
me because you could not be 
otherwise with any one, and you 
will answer my question as a fa- 
vour ?” 

‘If I can, I will; you may rely 
upon that.’ 

‘I knew I was right. My ques- 
tion is: Has anything occurred to 
make Miss Midharst disinclined to 
meet me?” 

‘She is not very well.’ 

‘You were good enough to tell 
me that some time ago. My ques- 
tion has reference to something 
else. Has anything of a personal 
nature occurred to make Miss 
Midharst disinclined to meet me ?” 

‘You know, Mr. Grey, that 
when Sir William was here Maud 
made a promise to him.’ 

‘Yes. That she would look 
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upon him as her personal guardian. 
Is it to that you refer?’ 

‘It is. I believe Miss Midharst 
wishes to consult her cousin on 
some subject of importance. She 
has written to him.’ 

‘And will not receive me until 
she gets his reply? Is that what 
I am to understand, Mrs. Grant ?’ 
Grey’s voice quavered, and his 
whole body shook. How had that 
letter escaped him ? 

‘I do not think Maud will be 
quite strong enough to see you for 
a few days more.’ 

‘That is, until she hears from 
her cousin ?” 

‘ Until she sees him.’ 

‘Sees him! What do you 
mean ?” 

‘She wrote him, asking him to 
come back, if he could.’ 

‘That is not true. I never saw 
the letter,’ he whispered. 

‘Yes. She wrote him the day 


she saw you last, and he is coming 


back. He has telegraphed to her 
saying so.’ 

‘The day she saw me last! The 
day I met another woman talking 
to her.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Was it at the suggestion of that 
woman she wrote for Sir William 
to come home ?” 

‘No; that lady did not, as far 
as I can hear, mention Sir William’s 
name.’ 

‘And that was the day,’ said 
Grey, letting fall Mrs. Grant's 
hand and pressing it against his 
throbbing forehead—‘ that was the 
day I forgot the bag. How soon 
is Sir Alexander expected here ?’ 

‘Sir William, you mean.’ 

‘Ah, yes, Sir William I mean, 
of course. I forgot—lI forgot !’ 

‘We don’t know exactly when 
he may be here, but he will cer- 
tainly not be longer than a fort- 
night.’ 

‘And between this and then, 
Miss Midharst will not see me?’ 
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He had still his hand on his brow. 
She did not answer. 

Without taking any further no- 
tice of her, he walked feebly out 
of the room. For an hour he wan- 
dered aimlessly about the Castle 
grounds. There were men at work, 
but he took no notice of them. 
When it grew dusk he crossed over 
in the boat to the mainland, and 
set out to walk home. 

The cool air and the walking 
gradually improved his tone, and 
little by little he became familiar 
with the new aspect of affairs. He 
was conscious of mental indiffer- 
ence, weakness, or numbness—he 
did not know exactly what it was. 
Thoughts and ideas and things had 
lost*half their values to him. He 
felt like a man who wakes for the 
first time in a prison where he is 
to pass his life, only the prisoner's 
heart is afflicted with the memory of 
a better past. Grey, as he walked 
along, did not once turn his eyes 
back. He kept them fixed rigidly 
forward. 

In the immediate future he saw 
he should lose all influence at the 
Castle. The moment Sir Willian 
came home his suspicions would 
be aroused. He would make in- 
quiries, and find not a single shii- 
ling of Sir Alexander's money in 
the books of the Bank of England. 

Then of course ruin and death, 
or death and ruin—put it either 
way. He was beaten. He con- 
fessed it to himself. Discovery 
could not be three weeks oli 
There was no loophole—no means 
of escape. The days of abduction 
were dead and buried long ago 
He could not carry Maud awa) 
forcibly and marry her. He had 
by law, no control over her person. 
She would not see him until 5: 
William’s return. Most likely sh: 
was acting under the young man’s 
advice in not seeing him. 

A month ago he was keener, an 
would have felt angry at the inter- 
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ference of this young man and the 
stubbornness of this girl; but ke 
was past all that now. He was 
beaten, beaten beyond all hope of 
retrieving his fortune. His life was 
forfeit. His name would be branded 
for ever in the town where it had 
been almost worshipped for years. 

And when he had died by his 
own hand, and all had been dis- 
covered, his mother, a wanderer on 
the land, would, as she sank into a 
pauper’s grave, learn the enormity 
of his crime, and call out that the 
sin of having brought such a mon- 
ster into the world might be taken 
away from her in consideration of 
the wrongs he had done her. 

No! no! no! Ten thousand 
times No! His mother should 
never. hear the awful words, ‘ Henry 
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Walter Grey found guilty of Wife 
Murder,’ or, ‘ Discovery of the body 
of Mrs. Henry Walter Grey, with 
a history of her murder by her 
husband.’ 

No, that must never be. But 
how was he to prevent it? Only 
one way remained. 

If he could hide the embezzle- 
ment, he could hide the murder. 
There was now only one way of 
hiding the fraud: he must throw 
himself on the mercy of Miss Mid- 
harst and her cousin. The mo- 
ment Sir William returned, he 
would make a full confession. 
While there is life there is hope, 
and that was not a foolish hope. 
Sir William was young and chival- 
ric. Sir William would listen to 
his prayer and show mercy. 


[To be continued. ] 





MY QUEEN. 


——~_._>—__—- 


A LIFE-STRONG presence is the dawning air 
As, sweetly fresh, it rushes o’er the world, 
And spreads a standard colour-bright and fair, 
Or e’er night’s banners tardily are furled. 
What dignity of presence can compare 
With lofty trees where statelily they stand ? 
What presence purer than when leaves to prayer 
Are stirred as if by wings of angels fanned ? 
Love’s sweet mysterious presence, strong and true, 
O’erflows th’ unfathomed firmamental blue, 
Floods earth with flowers and warblings from above, 
And fills with perfume all the space between : 
Such are the presences of her I love— 
The very presence of a queen—my queen ! 
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By HAL LOUTHER., 
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‘Tus is very dull work,’ says my 
Imagination, as I sit staring at the 
red cinders of my cosy fire. 

‘ Eh !—what’s that ?’ I cry, sud- 

‘denly rousing myself. ‘ Dull work?’ 

‘Yes, dul! work,’ repeats my 
Imagination, in an angry and re- 
sentful manner. ‘ It’s all very well 
for you to sit there musing in this 
warm ruddy glow, after a comfort- 
able dinner, with your slippered 
feet resting luxuriously on the fen- 
der, and your cup of coffee steam- 
ing coaxingly beside you; but I’m 
in no humour for such drowsy 
enjoyment, I can tell you.’ 

‘Why, what’s the matter ?” 

‘Matter! Matter enough in- 
deed! I’m tired playing peepshow- 
man in the fire to your past life. 
It’s no fun for me to keep on 
showing you scenes of your boy- 
ish days! What do I care about 
hunting among rural landmarks or 
listening to your sighs over butter- 
cup meadows, moonlit woods, and 
doll-faces? Pshaw! It won't do 
for me, man ; my liver’s growing 
sluggish, and I want some excite- 
ment.’ 

‘Well, what shall we do ?” 

‘Anything but sit mooning 
here.’ 

‘I don’t care about going out 
to-night,’ I say, rising and looking 
out into the darkness; ‘it looks 
stormy. What do you say to spin- 
ning a few stanzas of—’ 

‘O dear, no! I thank you; no 
versifying, if you please. My 
Pegasus is out at grass, and I hope 
you'll let him stay there ; besides, 
I've no inclination for a steeple- 
chase among the clouds to-night.’ 


‘What shall we do, then?’ 

‘Have a little sport of some 
kind.’ 

‘ Where is it to be found ?” 

‘Go out and seek for it.’ 

‘In which direction—among the 
theatres ?” 

‘Is there anything new ?” 

‘Only a burlesque at the—’ 

‘No, thank you; that means 
the old display of limbs, music- 
hall songs, and gray-headed jokes.’ 

*You are hard to please to- 
night.’ 

‘I know I am. Didn't I tell 
you my liver is sluggish, and I 
want something out of the com- 
mon to rouse me? The theatres 
are no good. Haven't I seen all 
the pieces now running till I could 
translate them back to their native 
French almost from memory ?” 

‘Well—’ 

* Now, for goodness’ sake, don’t 
suggest anything that may lead to 
stage articles. I’ve had enough 
of Footlight this, Rehearsal that, 
and Behind the Curtain the other. 
Why, I’d sooner sit and quiz the 
audience than— By Jove, that’s 
not a bad idea; we might find a 
little sport in that ! 

‘In what?’ 

‘How dense you are to-night ! 
Why, in watching the audience in- 
stead of the play ! 

‘Well, just as you please ; but I 
don’t think—’ 

*O yes, I know what you are 
going to observe. The prospect 
doesn’t promise much. Perhaps 
not; at any rate it’s better than 
sitting here making a panorama 
of the fire, so now for a flying 
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visit from audience to audience. 
There, come along, man, get into 
harness ; we don’t know what the 
hunt may prove till we're in the 
heart ofthe run; so hey, tally ho! for 
the peculiarities of our fellow-clay.’ 

‘ Why, it’s beginning to snow ! 

‘Well, all the better. There, get 
into your hansom, and let the win- 
dow down, if you're afraid of a 
little bracing weather. I like to 
see the flakes tossing and tumbling 
about, and filling the air with 
feathery frost, as if by some magical 
process the wings of the angels 
were suddenly moulting. 

*‘Holloa! Here weare! Stay; 
I don’t think that remark quite 
original. I’m almost afraid I may 
have heard it spoken in a panto- 
mime; but there, I suppose it’s 
original enough as originality goes 
nowadays, so let it pass. Well, 
then, again here we are; which 
means, in this instance, at our first 
theatre. 

‘And what a cosy little place it is, 
everything bright and gay-looking ! 
The very first glance gives one 
quite a pleasant thrill, and you 
take your seat with all that plea- 
surable and contented glow which 
generally pervades human nature 
after a hearty dinner, when the 
digestive organs are in a healthy 
condition. 

‘The piece is of French extrac- 
tion. Don’t be alarmed, pray ; it 
has passed through an English 
filter, and been so purified that it 
comes before us with all the sleek 
humility of a repentant young sin- 
ner who has seen the error of its 
ways. What a sparkling kind of 
cheerfulness there seems to be 
about the place! That irritating 
demon Satire cannot exist here ; 
let him but show his ugly super- 
cilious face, and the hearty peals 
of mirth act upon him as if they 
were sprinklings of holy water. 
From the gallery—and what a toy 
of a gallery it is too !—down to the 
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comfortably - cushioned stalls all 
appear to have paid their money, 
and seem determined to have their 
full weight of enjoyment in return. 
If you are in quest of blue blood 
you will find little of that delicate- 
tinted liquid in this place ; but in 
its stead there is plenty of honest 
English red blood. Here corpu- 
lert respectability, with its buxom 
help-mate, seek harmless recrea- 
tion for a few hours. Retired 
tradespeople, moored high and 
dry upon the beach of life, come 
hither to while away a little of 
their time ; simpering lovers crush 
up towards each other so closely 
that they hardly occupy their al- 
lotted room; while mater and 
pater look at each other slyly as 
they hear the innocent excuse, ‘So 
crowded, you know,’ and smile 
while a happy vision of their own 
days of courtship rises before 
them. Look at the stalls! How 
they are relishing the mimic scene! 
Each one sees his gleeful looks re- 
flected in his neighbour’s face. To 
look at them you would scarcely 
imagine them to be strangers, but, 
judging by their genial chatty 
manner towards each other, rather 
fancy them as one large and 
happy family brought together to 
celebrate some festive occasion; in 
fact it almost appears in this case 
that laughter is indeed the one 
touch of nature which has made 
them all kin. Why, even that stern 
mortal there, with the fierce head 
of sullen gray hair and iron fea- 
tures—why the fun has such a sof- 
tening influence even upon him, 
that his face at times melts slowly 
into smiles, which gives it all the 
grim appearance of a humorous- 
looking door-knocker ! So they go 
on shrieking and laughing as the 
comic incidents of the piece ac- 
cumulate, till bright faces grow 
rosy with glee, and bald heads 
seem to glow again with a happy 
kind of perspiration.’ 
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‘Ah,’ says my Imagination, sud- 
denly interrupting me in the mid- 
dle of a yawn, ‘you are getting 
tired of this ?’ 

‘I am,’ is the candid answer. 

‘Shall we move ?” 

‘Yes, I think so ; too much hap- 
piness, you know, is apt to be- 
come a little insipid, so we'll try a 
change.’ 

‘ Where shall we go ?” 

*O, farther west.’ 

‘Very well; I think I know the 
place you want, so come along.’ 

‘Out in the streets again, rattling 
wildly on past muffled and shiver- 
ing humanity, past sullen houses 
and hypocritical shop-windows that 
strive to appear warm and genial 
as they leer and rub their hands at 
you, as it were, through a series of 
frosty smiles. How the winds 
howl and groan as we cut through 
them on our way; and how they 
seem to follow, cursing and hissing 
after us like baffled furies, while 
the lamps, as we hurry by them, 
look like so many faded and worn- 
out will-o’-the-wisps ! 

‘This is our next house of 
call. 

‘What a glare of gas-jets! Yes, 
this place doesn’t hide its light 
under a bushel, but rather seems 
of that enterprising nature which 
prefers to make the bushel a means 
of spreading its light. There is an 
unusually large muster to-night. 
O yes, of course, I remember now : 
there is a new burlesque in addi- 
tion to the first piece, the said 
piece being, as might be expected, 
from the French, only in this in- 
stance the filter must have been 
out of repair, there is so much of 
the original impurity in the play. 
The laughter here is quite as loud 
as that we have just left; but it is 
not so healthy in its tone, for the 
causes which produce it are not 
so innocent or harmless. There 
is no fireside mirth here; the vi- 
sitors to this place seem to leave 
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their moral masks at the door as 
they do their hats, overcoats, and 
umbrellas in their own halls. 

‘Let us look around. Here, in 
all conscience, you have plenty of 
blue blood ; and you have it, too, 
in all degrees of quality, from the 
coroneted title down to the cash- 
iered captain, who has married an 
actress, and lives upon her salary. 
The furnishing is a magnificent 
specimen of gaudy upholstery ; the 
private boxes, looking like gilded 
dovecots, are bright with youth 
and fashion, here and there inter- 
spersed with an artificial May and 
an amorous December. Here are 
damaged characters and moth- 
eaten reputationsin plenty: patched- 
up roués, spendthrift striplings just 
escaped from leading-strings, titled 
poverty, erring beauty, and bald- 
headed curiosity are all met to 
gratify a morbid taste, and find 
pleasure in watching a question- 
able play. 

‘ Look at that centre box, where 
the laughter and chatter are inces- 
sant. Well, the florid young man, 
standing amidst that group of fas- 
cinating blondes, like a wild plant 
surrounded by a cluster of hot- 
house flowers, is Lord Newlycome ; 
he has unexpectedly succeeded to 
a large fortune, and those dear 
creatures are so interested in the 
darling fellow. Brother Fred, you 
know, met him at the club, and 
as he was so lonely, brought him 
to their box—so kind of Fred to 
take pity onastranger. Of course 
you know Fred, the dearest fellow 
in the world; there he is in the 
lobby, chatting gaily with several 
other “ dearest fellows,” friends and 
companions. What a gay little 
knot they seem to be! Yet amidst 
their smiles and whispered gaiety 
what anxious glances and sidelong 
looks are directed furtively to- 
wards the door of the dovecot, 
where Fred’s artless sisterhood 
are playing their innocent game! 
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Charming fellows! How tastefully 
dressed, too; and what an elegant 
bearing—their faces so bright and 
open! But if you could look at 
them closely through Lavater’s 
eyes, you might read sufficient 
there to make you wish the florid 
young victim may have courage 
enough to withstand the tempting 
bait to sup and a friendly game at 
cards. Pshaw! why need you 
watch the actors on the stage with 
their mimic villany and seductive 
wiles! Here beside you are real 
actors—consummate artists in life’s 
every-day drama ; men and women 
who live by their wits, and who 
look upon society as a sort of 
human crucible into which are 
melted our weaker natures, and 
from which they minister to their 
worldly wants by a skilful kind of 
alchemy. Well, as we cannot help 
the youthful patrician, we must 
leave him tangled in the meshes 
which the blonde spiders have 
woven around, in order that dear 
Fred and his hawk-like companions 
may have an opportunity of dipping 
their beaks, as it were, in the blood 
of his bank-book. 

‘On the opposite tier, some of 
the boxes appear to be turned 
into miniature reception-rooms, the 
various inmates holding littlelevées ; 
whilst in other cases the occupants 
vary the monotony by taking deadly 
aim, as it seems, at the rest of the 
audience through toy cannons in 
the shape of opera-glasses. But 
the general rule appears to be a 
tendency to gossip and flirt. 

‘Hush! What is that? The ap- 
proach of Royalty? O dear, no; 
it’s only a modern Aspasia. But 
what a fluter of excitement her in- 
coming causes! How the toy can- 
nons are levelled at her now, as, 
with all the boldness of her nature, 
she challenges criticism! And it is 
only just to say the women do 
criticise her, while the men speak 
of her beauty in whispered admira- 
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tion ; she certainly does look be- 
witching. What do you say, master 
of mine? O yes, quite right ; far 
better close my eyes, or turn them 
on other objects. 

‘The stalls are of course filled 
with a more mixed class.. Here 
you will find the garrulous nuisance 
fresh from his club, the Junior 
something or other; he always has 
a friend with him, evidently chosen 
for his merit as a listener, and, 
through this silent friend, he an- 
noys the whole neighbourhood. He 
makes notes on the margin of his 
programme, wishing it to be under- 
stood that he is there in some 
official capacity. He speaks of 
the male actors by their Christian 
names—only the principals, mind 
—and always in a patronising sort 
of way, as “ Charley seems in good 
form to-night.” ‘“ Charley ?” asks 
his friend. “Yes. O, I forgot, 
you don’t know him—the one 
there who is playing the faithless 
husband. Charley dined with me 
at the club the other evening— 
introdooced him to some of the fel- 
lows. Dooced great favourite here, 
and not such a Goth in company as 
you might think.” Ofthe favourite 
actress he speaks in mystical little 
whispers, punctuated with satirical 
spasms of laughter, generally wind- 
ing up with some inference not at 
all complimentary to her character. 
All this is done with an idiotic am- 
bition to impress you with his im- 
portance ; but the worst of it is he 
tells his lies so often that he ends 
by believing them to be true him- 
self, and will indignantly resent 
any doubt as to his veracity. He 
professes to know all the rank and 
fashion, and will treat you—through 
his friend, of course—to a garbled 
version of the latest scandal. Be- 
tween the acts he stands up to scruti- 
nise the house, answering imaginary 
nods from the private boxes, and 
continually disturbing the whole 
row by hastening out to pay his 
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respects to Lord Nonest or Lady 
Myth. In fact the pleasure de- 
rived by this self-sufficient piece 
of humanity is brightened or dimin- 
ished according to the amount of 
discomfort which his conduct may 
cause to those around him. 

‘Close beside the general nui- 
sance sits the military beau, who 
has eyes and ears for nothing but 
the actresses, and looking so spruce 
and gay with his hair and whiskers 
in a perfect state of discipline. He 
is an ardent student of the human 
face divine, whenever the said “face 
divine” is attached to a feminine 
frame. He can boast of many 
marks of honour for deeds done 
on the battle-field ; but if victories 
over the fair sex were so rewarded 
his breast would be a perfect blaze 
of stars and medals. How manly 
he appears when compared with the 
civilian dandy, who sits as close as 
possible tothestage, leering through 
the most powerful opera-glasses with 
blear-eyed intensity whenever the 
female element enlivens the scene. 
The colour on his cheeks—ugh !— 
is not the result of health and 
exercise, his golden-brown hair 
matches his delicate complexion 
so sweetly, and proves that his 
valet has excellent taste. Why, 
at a distance, you could almost 
swear it was the produce of his own 
head, and to the manner born, it 
looks so natural, while his whiskers 
and eyebrows are tinted with the 
most becoming dye. Nature, from 
an artistic point of view, has been 
very successful in the creation of 
fruits, flowers, birds, and so forth ; 
but with regard to mankind it has 
not always been so happy, so you 
see you are compelled to keep a 
servant capable of rectifying its 
errors. Gray hairs, wrinkles, and 
wasted forms are objectionable ; 
and art steps in when Nature fails. 
Quite right, my Lord Dandy; 
hearty old age is too coarse for 
you. 
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‘Just look at that family over 
there, evidently up from the country 
by the way in which they regard the 
strangeness of the place around 
them ; they have come to the wrong 
house by some mischance or other. 
As the piece progresses they are 
seen to look most uncomfortable, 
and the idea faintly and dimly begins 
at last to dawn upon the father—a 
robust-looking bundle of rural re- 
spectability—that this can hardly 
be the classic theatre so much 
lauded by his Shakespeare-loving 
pastor. The attendant was so 
amazed at their marked simplicity 
that he had only presence of mind 
enough to take the money for their 
programmes, then walk off without 
delivering them. But when a cer- 
tain portion of the play, more 
strongly flavoured even than the 
rest, is arrived at, the truth at once 
becomes apparent. The roses— 
country-born and of pure growth— 
deepen on the cheeks of the pri- 
mitive daughters ; while the meek 
lover of one of them gives a re- 
proachful cough, tlien rivets his 
offended gaze abstractedly on the 
painted nudities which adorn the 
ceiling. The mother gasps as if 
she were suddenly seized with a 
sort of virtuous asthma, and the 
father looks about in a bewildered 
manner to find no one but them- 
selves shocked at the indelicacy of 
the situation. At last they seem 
to rise instinctively ; and even the 
blasé youth who sits beside them, 
regarding everything and every- 
body with listless indifference, is 
roused to a state of languid wonder 
to see their hurried exit from this 
semi-Thespian Babylon. 

‘ Ho, ho! you are there, are you ? 
I thought the house was too good! 
Of course, I’d forgotten the new 
burlesque; that’s why they are 
here. What do I mean? The 
first-nighters are assembled; the 
party over there, comprising three 
gentlemen and two ladies, are the 
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leaders. They are to managers 
what showy-looking dummies are 
to tailors and milliners ; they never 
pay for admission, but give their 
appearance instead ; in fact, they 
are a kind of theatrical barometer, 
and so well known to the actors 
that when they appear during the 
run of a piece, the actors, the mo- 
ment they see the infallible indi- 
cators, whisper to each other, “ We 
shall have a change shortly ; busi- 
ness is dropping off.” 

‘What an interesting batch of 
patrons the third row contains! 
They are the aristocratic fledglings 
of the stalls. They are waiting for 
the new burlesque, and yawn and 
grimace over the first piece as if it 
were a sort of premature nightmare 
to them ; they have seen it so often 
that the questionable lines have 
lost their flavour, and so some of 
them vary the monotony of waiting 
by discussing the merits—physical, 
mind—of the actresses announced 
to appear in the forthcoming pro- 
duction. Others lounge about 
restlessly, rudely staring through 
offensive eyeglasses wedged into 
shallow orbs, at your wife, sister, or 
daughter, if you happen to have one 
here—which I hope you have not. 
They are armed with floral tributes, 
to be thrown to some beautiful 
inanity of an actress or pet of the 
ballet, as the case may be. . When 
the burlesque begins, and a special 
favoured one appears, her admirer 
will shake off his languor; then 
concentrating all the power of 
sight under his command into his 
eyeglass, he will watch the object 
in question in quite a flutter of 
excitement, rustling his programme, 
or patting his gloved hands in 
marked approval of everything she 
does. He will strive to incite his 


companions into the same idiotic 
state of enthusiasm, on the tacit 
understanding of course that he 
shall return the favour when their 
inamoratas appear to grace the 
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stage, and friendship calls on him 
for a similar sacrifice. 

‘ As for the lady-visitors, you see 
them here in every variety. You 
have ancient beauties, radiant in 
smiles and simpers that were no 
doubt fascinating years ago, but 
now are somewhat faded and 
threadbare with constant use. What 
artificial bloom! What wrinkles, 
trying to pass for coquettish little 
dimples! What hypocritical tres- 
ses! But, O, what teeth! Such 
dear, darling, bewitching pearls! 
Pearls you would think priceless 
till you saw the dentist’s bill. So 
they go on, the artless things, gig- 
gling and flirting, and they will 
not grow old! While the younger 
ones, conscious of their youthful 
superiority, gaze about them with 
a supercilious air, and smile and 
smirk disdainfully on each of their 
elder rival’s costly charms. Here 
and there you may possibly see 
an occasional face, after some of 
the lines are spoken, seek the 
shelter of a spreading fan ; but as 
a rule the fair sex here appear to 
possess that wholesome purity of 
mind to which all things are sup- 
posed to be pure ; so that you can- 
not wonder if they see nothing but 
innocent fun and chaste sparkles 
of wit in what less virtuous people 
might consider the tainted lan- 
guage of an unhealthy play. How- 
ever, to judge by appearances—a 
bad practice, we are told—and to 
take them in their present painted 
and lightly-dressed manner, you 
might easily imagine them to be 
actresses who had mistaken the stalls 
for the greenroom, and were waiting 
to be called for their various scenes. 

‘ As for the dress-circle—’ 

*O, come away ; I don’t want to 
see any more.’ 

‘Well, just one moment, and 
take a peep at those young fellows 
in the corner of the pit, leaning 
over the wooden barrier as if they 
wished to make believe they are 
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occupants of the stalls. Poor fel- 
lows! How they strive to ape the 
lackadaisical manners of fast young 
swelldom! As the ass in the lion’s 
skin, so are they arrayed in bor- 
rowed suits of gentility, the label 
cad plainly visible. Well, if they 
derive pleasure in the thought that 
they are gentlemen, Jet us leave 
them to the full enjoyment of the 
pleasing fiction. 

‘Well, now we are away, what do 
you think of that gathering ; but, 
above all, master mine, what do 
you think of the play ?’ 

‘ Well, I’ve witnessed many, but 
this is certainly the strongest-fla- 
voured one I ever encountered this 
side the Channel.’ 

‘And isn’t itrelished! You see, 
my dear fellow, there are palates 
towhich fresh food is objectionable, 
therefore they must be provided 
with consumable articles in a high 
state of decay. So with your audi- 
ences ; they are born with—’ 

‘Yes, yes; I am prepared to 
admit all that; but don’t you think 
the drama—in this particular class 
of play, I mean—has a tendency to 
demoralise society ? 

‘Most sapient master, did it 
never strike you that society has a 
tendency to demoralise the drama ? 
If we had no such audiences as we 
have seen to-night, we should have 
no impure plays; so, you see, the 
fault lies more with the morbid and 
vitiated taste of the public that de- 
light in such pieces than even the 
pandering dramatist. But we will 
resume the argument some other 
time ; for we are now ata theatre 
where you will find a very dif- 
ferent class of people. Don’t be 
alarmed ; we will only take a flying 
glance. 

‘What a genial glowthere is about 
the house !—everything is rich and 
handsome ; but comfort greets you 
on every side with ruddy smiles. 
In this atmosphere we breathe 
freely, the air here is pure and 


healthy; and your eyes, as they 
roam about, meet with no offensive 
sight either on the stage or off. 
No need of half hiding behind 
shame-curtains here; look where 
you will, there is an openness and 
candour about the audience which 
is perfectly refreshing, even to 
honest gray hairs, shown in all 
their pure and unadulterated co- 
lour. There are no ancient dan- 
dies full of ribald chatter, no un- 
seemly laughter from painted lips, 
no unsexed women flaunting in 
gilded disgrace with death-heads 
grinning close behind them. From 
gallery to stalls all is studious at- 
tention to the play ; thoughtful men 
in clerical attire watch its progress ; 
unostentatious rank pays homage 
to the poet and actor, and bows its 
head to the genius of both. The 
deep intensity of this listening is a 
mute applause more valuable than 
noisy clamour; the actor under- 
stands his audience, and there isa 
welcome incense in such a silence 
whilst the mirror is being held up 
to nature. When the act is over, 
then—stay, that breaks the spell. 
That’s the third time the Shake- 
spearian enthusiast next to me 
has let off a perfect cannonade of 
coughs; so— 

‘A wave of the wand, and heigh, 
presto, change! 

‘Silks and broadcloth vanish, the 
glitter of those chandelier diamonds 
is extinguished, opera-cloaks and 
spotless shirt-fronts have melted 
away, and in their place we find 
another crowd of forms gathered in 
a Thespian temple east. 

‘After the glare of the others, 
what a dull blind look the place 
has! No artificial perfume here to 
woo our senses with its sickly ho- 
mage. O dear,no! Weare in an- 
other atmosphere now. You see 
no opera-cloaks, for the same reason 
that Tilburina could not see the 
Spanish fleet, ‘because it was not 
then in sight ; and shirt-sleeves are 
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certainly more plentiful than shirt- 
fronts. What a marvellous like- 
ness between the audience and the 
place! In both respects there are 
some portions a little more re- 
spectable than others; but, gene- 
rally speaking, dirt seems to revel 
about in all its crusted glory. We 
are not without chandelier - dia- 
monds here, let me tell you, but 
their brightness is half hidden by 
dust, and they can only peep in 
faint sparkles, as it were, through 
cobweb caskets. The first piece is 
over, and we are to sup with the 
Bandit Host. What a promising 
prospect! Why, the very letters an- 
nouncing the fact, in red ink, ap- 
pear as if they had been dipped in 
blood, while the three notes of ad- 
miration which accompany the 
title look like trickling drops of 
human gore. 

‘ The curtain being down, most of 
the people are regaling themselves 
according to their various tastes. 
In the pit it is mostly porter, fried 
fish, and stale “ trotters ;’ in many 
cases exhausted nature finds a 
restorative in the shape of sickly- 
looking cuts of pork-pie ; indeed, 
altogether the place is not unlike 
a popular taproom on a Saturday- 
night. Inthe boxes the taste is of 
amore refined class, and the saloon 
at the back has quite the air ofa 
cheap restaurant. Here the odour 
of bad cigars provides our un- 
acclimatised nostrils with anything 
but a welcome scent. The waiters 
seem to be having a rollicking 
time of it, liquor being in great 
demand. There is no affectation 
amongst the ladies ; for whatever 
seems to be pleasant to the palates 
of the gentlemen in the form of 
strong drink appears to be equally 
acceptable to the fair sex. Some 
are evidently partial to nuts, crack- 
ing them with so much skill and 
rapidity as to give a very fair imita- 
tion of rifle-practice ; others are busy 
on the half-peeled bodies of huge 
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oranges, with such a noisy kind of 
relish that you hurriedly move 
away, in all probability only to 
find yourself in a pleasant region 
of apple-crunching. The gods, 
being of course of a classical dis- 
position, seek to amuse themselves 
in a classic manner, which gene- 
rally takes the form of turning the 
groundlings into spittoons, or the 
ejually primitive pastime of throw- 
ing periwinkle-shells, the favourite 
target appearing to be a bald head. 
They have other amusements, not 
quite so harmless, nor yet so sport- 
ively innocent ; in fact, my dear 
pious patron of the unenlightened 
savage, there is no need to stir 
abroad ; for if you wish to study 
the dark and rugged side of human 
nature, you will find it here in all 
its barbaric purity. 

‘ The band having finished—by 
the way, there is a habit here which 
strongly reminds one of the West- 
end audiences; nobody pays the 
slightest attention to the orchestra, 
unless now and then to lend assist- 
ance in out-of-tune voices when- 
ever a popular chorus crops up. 
The curtain rises, and how eagerly 
they settle down to the dramatic 
fare placed before them ! 

‘You will find none of the haw- 
haw kind of acting here, let me 
tell you ; none of your heroes, after 
supposed death, returning from the 
wars just in time to bring the milk- 
tin in from the door, would do 
here. O dear, no; everything must 
be highly seasoned ; and why not? 
Monosyllabic plays, with teacup- 
and-saucer settings, would be hoot- 
ed. They like acting—deep, deep 
acting; no modern kid-gloved vil- 
lany for them. They prefer the good 
old-fashioned Chamber of Horrors 
style; so let them have it, if it 
does them good ; let the men howl 
at the rascally heavyman to their 
hearts’ content, and the women 
weep over poor suffering virtue 
wrongfully turned from her home 











into the raging storm, with only a 
tarleton dress of pure white, her 
back-hair, and her innocence to 
protect her from its fury ; it is sure 
to strike a human chord and find 
a sympathetic refuge in some 
mouldy corner of their own half- 
forgotten youth. But whatever the 
plot may be, virtue must be tri- 
umphant in the end and vice duly 
punished ; this is the law of the 
stage, the inevitable justice of the 
drama unerringly dealt out in every 
piece. 

‘ Only look at them now: how in- 
tently they watch the scenes ; how 
they shudder when the young man 
discovers the blood-stained pillow, 
and hope he may escape the mur- 
derers ; and how persistently they 
growl at the garrulous old woman, 
who has seen the piece before, and 
will tell her deaf friend the plot, 
anticipating all the events just be- 
fore they occur! Look at that 
poor sightless youth, listening with 
a double sense of keenness to the 
speaking on the stage. Whilst the 
dialogue flows smoothly along 
(especially when his favourite low 
comedian has the best of it) how 
he joins in the laughter and ap- 
plause around him, while his face 
lights up with an inner glow, danc- 
ing as it were in joyous shadows 
on the blinds of his darkened eyes. 
But when the dialogue stops, and the 
silence tells him there is something 
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going on which he cannot see, the 
light dies out, and a cloud creeps 
over his features as his heart heaves 
a sob of regret, and you turn away 
from that look of wistful blindness 
with a sigh that softly whispers, 
‘Poor lad! God help him!’ What 
a painful sight to witness during the 
applause or laughter, that poor lad’s 
helpless look of wistful blindness! 
What delight is shown when the 
young man escapes! And don’tthey 
hoot the ruffian when he ill-treats 
the pale-faced woman, who comes 
through all kinds of obliging walls 
and doors to give the said young 
man timely warning of his danger! 
Why, even the man who, as a rule, 
thrashes his wife at least twice a 
week, says his “wery ’art bleeds 
for her.” But when the Bleeding 
Nun appears all in white, with 
trickling splashes of red worsted 
pinned to her breast, and a placard 
hanging round her neck, on the 
“ pity the poor blind” system, which 
beseeches you in harrowing letters 
to “ protect the child of the mur- 
dered Agnes,” you may imagine 
the thrilling effect. And how the 
creole-coloured bosoms of the wo- 
men throb as she glides away in 
jerky flashes of blue limelight! 

‘So you will find them night after 
night, sobbing and laughing till the 
curtain falls, and the time arrives 
for them to seek their squalid 
homes.’ 
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By BYRON WEBBER, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ PIGSKIN AND WILLOW,’ ETC. 


——— 


CHAPTER I. 
A TRUANT'S HOLIDAY. 


‘You will never get me out if you 
do not alter the pitch.’ 

‘But, Lionel, you know you are 
not trying to hit them.’ 

‘Come now, Harry, that is too 
bad. I assure you I am doing my 
very best. There! that was a 
much more difficult ball; and— 
that has beaten me! Here, you 
young Scuttler, fetch Miss Grey’s 
bat, and help me to field. Timson 
will backstop. Now, Harry, are you 
ready? for, if you are, it is—play !’ 

‘ Play, indeed! Henriette! iss 
Grey! Iam ashamed of you. Jebb 
has been searching for you this 
half hour; and you all the while 
engaged in this unladylike—this 
unbecoming occupation. As for 
you, Lionel Carleton, it is a thou- 
sand pities you did not spend your 
vacation elsewhere than at Bil- 
bury. Henriette Grey, I shall ex- 
pect you to overtake us at the 
pillar-box when you have changed 
your attire; and I shall wait ten 
minutes.’ 

It was the hottest hour of an 
afternoon in the heart of July. The 
air was sweet with the odour of 
new-made hay; the short sleek 
grass was dry and slippery; the 
footpaths and other bare spaces of 
ground were everywhere white and 
fissured. Blending dreamily with 
the dropping notes of drowsy birds, 
and the resonant twang of bee and 
beetle, there stole from a tent, 
adorned with flags, a few fields dis- 
tant, most of the melody, and some 


of the bass, of a tranquil waltz. 
Beneath that canvas roof the no- 
bility and gentry of Bilbury and its 
vicinity were keeping holiday. 

‘Exactly ten minutes,’ repeated 
the neat old lady, glancing at her 
watch ; ‘and if you are not punc- 
tual, miss, we shall proceed without 
you.’ 

The level expanse of turf upon 
which towered Miss Herbert, the 
aunt of Henriette Grey, was Bilbury 
Common, an arena famous even in 
the county annals for its cricket- 
matches. Now the battle-ground 
was occupied by Lionel Carleton, 
the doctor’s son ; by ‘ Harry,’ anda 
couple of sunburnt urchins who 
had been engaged for the drudgery 
of ‘scouting,’ and by a group of 
unexpected spectators of the game, 
comprising Miss Herbert, the Rev. 
White Samite, Miss Martha Sa- 
mite, his sister, and meek Miss 
Marshall, the organist of St. Mi- 
chael and All Angels. A bazaar 
was in operation within the tent, 
and thither the party were saunter- 
ing when Miss Herbert chanced 
upon her truant niece. Henriette 
was to have taken part in the sweet 
game of barter, in aid of the chan- 
cel’s restoration—at least so her 
aunt had arranged—but at the 
moment of departure from the 
Mount, Miss Herbert’s substantial 
abode, heedless Harry was not to 
be found. 

Regarded from a point of view 
of sumptuary propriety and church 
bazaars, Harry's attire was unsatis- 
factory. And yet the unaffected 
garment, of a single quiet colour 
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—the plain summer gown, that was 
just relieved at the throat by the 
interposition of a slight bit of 
cherry-coloured ribbon—was aught 
but unbecoming from the point of 
view which an artist with a sketch- 
book would have seized. Such an 
observer would have been in- 
stantly taken captive by the Eng- 
lish rosebud-beauty of the youthful 
face, the comely sculpturesque 
strength of the supple figure. 
Harry’s aunt was not an artist with 
a sketch-book, but an irascible 
lady of mature middle age, op- 
pressed with a more than Eliza- 
bethan belief in the beautifying 
influences of material and men- 
tal starch. To her the picture 
presented to her gaze at the 
moment was that of a girl whose 
ways required reforming with 
a resolute hand. (Harry was 
fifteen, but she looked quite two 
years older.) Instead of remaining 
indoors on such a scorching after- 
noon, and taking care of her com- 
plexion and hands, there she was, 
with her magnificent hair bundled 
up in a heap, browning in the sun, 
and—horror of horrors !—playing 
cricket. Not playing at playing 
like a girl, but—she, Miss Herbert, 
would be bound !—exhibiting as 
much skill in the game as Lionel 
Carleton himself. And _ before 
Mr. Samite, too! It was dreadful ! 

These thoughts passed through 
the mind of the model old lady 
with feverish rapidity, and some 
of them would have undoubtedly 
found vent in words, had she not 
wished to avoid a scene. 

Young Carleton, a smart hand- 
some youth of seventeen, said no- 
thing, but awaited the issue, with 
a shrewd suspicion of the shape 
which it would assume. 

‘Come!’ added Miss Herbert, 
in a tone of intensified asperity. 
‘You are detaining us. Give Mr. 
Carleton his cricket-bat—if it is 
his—and follow us to the marquee.’ 


‘I must decline your invitation, 
aunt,’ said Henriette, in composed 
tones. 

‘Henriette Grey! you forget 
whom you are addressing.’ 

‘ Pardon me, aunt Herbert, that 
is not so. I am not likely to for- 
get. You have made it impossible 
for me to go with you.’ 

‘I! Mr. Samite,’ exclaimed the 
old lady gaspingly, ‘you hear her. 
After all my kindness, to be spoken 
to in this way. Speak to her; per- 
haps she will listen to you.’ 

Miss Samite and Miss Marshall 
exchanged looks of tender concern, 
as the reverend gentleman, turn- 
ing solemnly to Henriette, said, in 
measured tones, 

‘ My dear young lady—’ 

‘Pray, adopt another form of 
address, Mr. Samite. I am nota 
monitor in your infant-school.’ 

Miss Herbert groaned. 

‘Miss Grey— 

‘Thank you,’ she interposed, 
‘that is much more agreeable.’ 

‘I have been deeply concerned 
throughout this painful interview 
on your excellent aunt’s account. 
Otherwise I should not have 
troubled you with any words of 
counsel, As it is, I content myself 
with earnestly enjoining you to re- 
flect. Come, ladies; let us con- 
tinue our walk.’ 

‘ Mr. Samite, I have no brother, 
or—’ 

‘O!’ exclaimed Lionel, stepping 
forward, and ranging himself along- 
side of Miss Grey, ‘I can be your 
brother if it should be necessary. 
Please to remember that, Mr. 
Samite.’ 

The reverend gentleman smiled 
compassionately on the youth, but 
vouchsafed no other reply to the 
fiery challenge. His was the im- 
perturbable serenity of a clergyman 
who had performed an act of 
lofty duty. The glance which 
Henriette gave Lionel was full of 
gratitude. Miss Herbert, taking 
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Mr. Samite’s arm, said raspingly to 
her niece, 

‘Good afternoon, Miss Grey. I 
trust you and Mr. Carleton will 
enjoy your—cricket.’ 

‘Thank you, auntie dear, I am 
sure we shall,’ replied Harry. 
Lionel bowed. The Reverend 
White Samite and his three de- 
votees vanished from view in the 
direction of the tent, and, to keep 
up appearances, the game was re- 
sumed ; but the girl’s interest in it 
had ceased. Her erewhile defiant 
eyes filled with tears, and her 
mouth trembled as she thought of 
the interview ; and when she was 
satisfied that the intruders were 
out of sight and hearing, she ex- 
claimed, throwing down her bat, 

‘Leo, send the boys away with 
the things. I can play no longer.’ 

He obeyed her, whereupon she 
cast herself upon the ground, and 
gave way to a tumultuous fit of 
sobbing. He was sorely troubled, 
but for some moments he refrained 
from any attempt at solace. The 
first violent paroxysm over, he 
begged her to calm herself, and tell 
him all about it. 

‘They misunderstand me, Lionel. 
Z did not ask to come to Bilbury. 
I am sometimes wicked enough to 
wish that papa might be just the 
least tiny bit ill—something easy to 
cure, you know—so that he might 
get sick leave and take me away. 
I would ask mamma to send for 
me, but you see she is a/ways ill, 
and I should be an encumbrance 
on her. When papa sent me to 
aunt ‘Herbert, I was to have a// 
my own way. I know I was, forl 
saw the letter. At first they let 
me alone; now they are always 
interfering. It is time I began to 
be a young lady, and—youw know! 
When that ridiculous Miss Mar- 
shall was engaged to give me les- 
sons on the piano—me, Lionel, 
me !—l1 told my aunt (it was very 
rude, I admit, but I could not 
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help it) that our places ought 
to be changed. That I could play 
better than she. And so I can. 
And because I like rowing and 
cricket better than such feeble cro- 
quet as ¢hey play, I am a tomboy! 
—lI hate that Mr. Samite, Lionel 
—I do, so you need not shake 
your head—and I despise that ex- 
emplar of offensive propriety, his 
sister. It was she who told aunt 
Herbert about my riding after the 
otter hounds upon your father’s 
cob. Where was the harm? Dr. Car- 
leton did not complain, although 
I took Robin out of the paddock 
without his leave ; and what busi- 
ness was it of Miss Samite’s if I 
chose to ride without a saddle ? 

Lionel limited his expressions of 
sympathy to looks, and gentle ges- 
tures altogether indicative of as- 
sent. 

‘And what a fuss to make about 
this stupid bazaar! I would have 
gone, indeed intended going until 
—until I forgot all about it. You 
need not laugh. But, Lionel, how 
could I, after being assailed by my 
aunt and rebuked by that Mr. Sam- 
ite? As ifI werea parish-school girl! 
Ugh! I should like to horsewhip 
him ! I would let you do it, Lion,’ 
she pursued ruefully, ‘ only, if you 
injured him, what would your father 
Say ?” 

The humour of the idea flashed 
upon them both at the same mo- 
ment. What would decorous Dr. 
Carleton mot say if his son inflict- 
ed summary chastisement on the 
sacred person of the Reverend 
White Samite! ‘The laughing duet 
cleared the clouds from her face. 
The clear eyes of speedwell blue 
were brighter for the tears that 
had dimmed them. Putting away 
her grief as she might have taken 
off an oppressive garment, she 
arose, and said, 

* Lionel, let us make this a real 
holiday from now until sundown. 
Take me for a row.’ 
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‘ Very well, Harry. There is not 
wind enough to put a soap-bubble 
out of shape, and sailing is there- 
fore impossible. Row, brothers, 
row; the stream, I mean the tide, 
ebbs fast ; and there is time to get 
round the bight and back again 
before dinner. But stop !’ 

‘What is the matter?’ asked 
Henriette, in a tone of alarm. 

‘O, nothing! It occurred to 
me just at the moment I spoke 
that I had not partaken of susten- 
ance since the morning meal. And 
we breakfast precious early, Harry.’ 

‘ Now, when I come to think of 
it, neither have I. What is to be 
done? O, I know! Lionel, run 
home and appropriate what you 
can, and I will do the same at the 
Mount. I presume the Samites 
and Miss Marshall left some lunch- 
eon. Jebb will help me down 
to the pier. This zs delightful! 
We'll have a picnic party of two 
on the sea. Quick, Lionel, quick 

She bounded off in a manner 
that would not have found favour 
in the sight of Miss Herbert ; and 
Lionel proceeded at a soberer pace 
in the contrary direction. 

The placid revels of the bazaar 
are now at their height. The 
members of the brass band of Bil- 
bury are resting from the fatigues 
of an uncommonly vigorous attack 
on ‘Lord Hardwicke’s March.’ 
Miss Marshall is in the middle of 
a performance of ‘ Moonlight Mean- 
derings,’ a fantasia of local origin, 
arranged for the harmonium. ‘The 
reverend master of the revels is 
busy entering in a book the names 
of subscribers to a lottery, the chief 
prize in which is an antimacassar, 
which he carries as a lure over his 
arm. His sister, who is scientific, 
superintends the operations of a 
galvanic battery, and at the same 
‘ime keeps an eye on Cupid’s post- 
office, a mildly festive institution 
peculiar to bazaars. Miss Herbert 
presides over the refreshments. 
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Yes, the revels are in full swing as 
the absentee, Henriette, accom- 
panied by the uncomplaining Jebb, 
carrying a corpulent basket, hastens 
to the pier. She has reached the 
lower level of land which slopes to 
the beach when she perceives that 
Lionel is waiting with Azs basket 
and astonejar. He hails her, and 
she waves her handkerchief in re- 

ly. 
' Thank you, Jebb; that will do 
very nicely. Give me the basket. 
If my aunt should ask where I am, 
tell her, of course ; not otherwise.’ 

‘Look alive, Harry! cried 
Lionel. ‘We have not a minute 
to spare. There is scarcely enough 
water to float the Midge as it is. 
Here, give me your hand. Now, 
hold hard while I stow away these 
baskets. Hurrah! we are provis- 
ioned fora month. Steady! Trim 
the ship, mademoiselle skipper, or 
it will be all hands to the pumps. 
Now then, are you ready? Give 
way, my hearties, illy ho !’ 

He handled the oars as one 
who was used to the exercise of 
rowing, and liked it. Looking up 
into Hirry’s beaming countenance 
with eyes full of fun, he said, 

‘Skipper, you have noticed the 
correctness of my sea-lingo. Do 
not imagine, I beg, that it comes 
of a long experience—not to say a 
Long Tom Coffin experience of 
the sea. Lord love ye,no! Be- 
hold in me a diligent student of 
those standard works on naviga- 
tion, Poor Jack and the Pilot, a 
Tale of the Sea. As for piping a 
stave, you should hear me warble 
“ Will Watch the Bold Smuggler.”’ 

‘Lionel, how can you be so 
absurd ? asked Henriette, laugh- 
ingly, in high enjoyment of his gay 
humour. 

‘I am what you would term a 
yo, heave ho, seaman. Nothing 
more. Now, if you don't mind 
my hinting it, skipper, suppose as 
how we pipes all hands to dinner.’ 
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By this time he had rowed far 
into the welcome shadow of the 
brown cliffs which buttressed the 
remoter side of the bay. Resting 
awhile on his oars, he suffered the 
boat to glide lazily along, while 
Henriette, ‘ sweet and serviceable’ 
as the lily maid of Astolat, busied 
herself with the luncheon. 

‘I wonder what my dear good 
aunt would say if she saw me now?” 
remarked the happy girl to her 
equally happy ‘ messmate.’ 

‘ And Mr. Samite, and his serene 
sister, and my own dad? Harry, 
the conjecture is too dreadful to 
be entertained. May I trouble 
you for the salt? Thank you. 
Now, if you insert your hand care- 
fully under that seat, you will alight 
upon a quaint vessel of horn. 
There, that is it. Permit me, 
mademoiselle skipper, to hand 
you a beaker of cider-cup. Listen 
to the music of it as it blob, blob, 
blobs out of the jar. If I were a 
poet with a humorous twist, don’t 
you know, I’d write something 
awfully clever about the jug, jug, 
jug of the nightingale and the jar, 
jar, jar of the cider-cup. Bon 
voyage, mademoiselle !’ 

* Lionel, I call this cruise posi- 
tively enchanting.’ 

‘Harry, the feeling paramount 
in my breast at this moment— 
smacks of regret. (Very good cider- 
cup indeed!) Life, unfortunately, 
is not a/7a summer's holiday and 
cider-cup.” 

So the minutes sped, the boat 
meanwhile being allowed to drift 
about almost anyhow. Then the 
pair exchanged notes that took 
the shape of daydreams of the 
vague future. Where would she 
be in the time to come—say three 
years after? Back again in India 
perhaps. Her aunt and she would 
never get on amicably together, of 
that she was certain, and— Well 
he, for aught he knew to the con- 
trary, would be practising rowing 
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on the Cam. He could dive no 
farther into the future than that. 
Then Henriette sang, her fresh 
voice peopling the adjacent caves 
with strangely melodious echoes, 
and Lionel leant back in the boat 
and listened as he had never lis- 
tened to singing before. Suddenly 
he cried, 

‘Harry, did you not feel those 
big drops? And—what an idiot I 
I am !—we have drifted almost on 
to the Scar. Here, wrap yourself 
in my jacket and coil up aft; 
we shall presently have the rain 
upon us in a lump. And, by Jove, 
here it comes! Now for the 
shore.’ 

He bent down to the oars and 
urged the little boat swiftly over 
the sleek waves, which the slightly 
slanting rain was now peppering 
into a sheet of fine spray, that rose 
from the surface like steam. Hen- 
riette, her head alone being visible, 
watched his mighty exertions with 
a feeling of worshipful admiration. 
How the boat leapt along! And, 
she thought, with a touch of wist- 
fulness, it had need. What a dis- 
tance they yet were from the pier- 
head! For the space of nearly a 
quarter of an hour the rain came 
plunging down, and then the storm 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun. 
Nevertheless, Lionel held on with 
unabated ardour. Henriette might 
yet reach the Mount before Miss 
Herbert returned from the bazaar. 
The sun, revealed by a rift in a 
sombre bank of sky, poured its 
fierce rays upon the head of the 
rower, who, throwing his cap to 
Henriette, said, 

‘ This will soon dry us, Harry. 
Isn’t the sun jolly hot ?” 

‘Had you not better take a rest, 
Lionel? And do put on your cap.’ 

‘I'm all right, Harry, thank you. 
If you wish to make yourself use- 
ful, bail out some of this water. 
Now for a final spurt.’ 

She smilingly bent to fulfil his 























request, and emptied the bailer 
over the side. She was stooping 
to refill the rusty vessel, when a 
gasping cry from Lionel, and a 
simultaneous floundering of the 
oars, caused her to look up with 
wide-eyed alarm. He had fallen 
back insensible, smitten by sun- 
stroke. Chilled to the heart, the 
terrified girl gave vent to her agony 
in a sharp inarticulate wail, like the 
cry of a wounded bird, and then, 
white and resolute, set about the 
rescue of the poor fellow like one 
whom the awful peril of the mo- 
ment had transformed. A_ swift 
glance across the bay in search of 
help told her that no help was at 
hand. Heaven aiding her, she must 
herself row Lionel ashore. First 
carefully shipping the sprawling 
oars, she raised his head, and, re- 
placing the discarded cap, took the 
place which had been his, and 
prayed for strength to enable her 
to reach the pier-head in zime. How 
often had she, for the fun of the 
thing, taken lessons in rowing from 
Lionel ! How earnestly she strove 
to profit therefrom now! It seem- 
ed that she had twentyfold her ori- 
ginal strength—that her soft white 
hands were imbued with a strong 
man’s prehensile power. Yet how 
slowly the boat travelled! What 
was that? There was increased 
way on. The tide had turned. 
This gave her fresh heart, and she 
wrought with increased energy. 
A familiar voice hails her. Yes? 

‘ If there is anything wrong, Miss 
Grey, make fast this line, and we'll 
tow you in.’ 

She could only accept the old 
fisherman's providential offer in 
dumbshow. She made fast the 
line, and the coble towed her in. 
What happened next remained in 
her memory in after-years like the 
shadowy events of a dream. She 
saw Lionel cared for by the fisher- 
men’s wives. Her imperious de- 
mand to have the harness removed 
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from the back of the swiftest of the 
fisherman’s ponies was hurriedly 
obeyed. She leapt upon the do- 
cile creature’s back, and, after a 
furious gallop through ‘the main 
street’ of Bilbury, found herself 
at the door of Dr. Carleton’s sur- 
gery. He was not athome. He 
was at the bazaar. Thither she 
galloped the reeking pony. Ap- 
pearances! She never gave ¢iem 
a thought, but rushed incontinently 
past the astonished money-taker 
into the crowded marquee, and 
stopped not until she had cap- 
tured Dr. Carleton. His carriage 
was at the door. Together she 
and Lionel’s father returned to the 
pier—in time. She saw Lionel re- 
stored to consciousness, and—the 
dreadful load at length lifted from 
her heart—promptly provided the 
doctor with another patient. 

Happily, the prostrated girl made 
no excessive demand on his gently- 
exercised skill. The carriage which 
took Lionel home set down Henri- 
ette at the Mount. She was not, 
however, one of the dinner-party 
which Miss Herbert held in honour 
of the bazaar. She had had suffi- 
cient excitement for one day. 


CHAPTER II. 
THREE YEARS AFTER. 


BILgury is pretty much the place 
it was three years since. Miss 
Herbert still resides at the Mount, 
but the red-tiled old mansion is no 
longer the home of her niece. It 
is nearly three years since they 
parted. The limit of the old lady’s 
forbearance was reached when 
Harry made that scandalous de- 
scent on the bazaar. Vothing 
could have excused such a dis- 
graceful exhibition—before some 
of the very best people in the 
county. And so they separated, 
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and Henriette went to stay with 
another of her father’s sisters, 
somewhere in Ireland. 

Once, when Dr. Carleton was 
asked by an anxious patient whe- 
ther ‘it might be considered in 
the light of an engagement?’ that 
habitually urbane medical practi- 
tioner replied with some asperity 
‘that engagements between chil- 
dren might be the correct thing in 
France, but he was an Englishman. 
Engagement ! rubbish ! 

As time sped there occasionally 
came from Ireland legends of the 
madcap maiden, which, traced to 
their Bilbury relater, one Lionel 
Carleton, convinced the distress- 
ingly good people of the village 
that the misguided girl had not 
changed for the better. Indeed, 
it was given out that Henriette, 
unchaperoned and a mere child, 
you know, had added hunting to 
her other masculine accomplish- 
ments. And goodness knew what 
else! Bilbury would not have 
felt astonished if it had heard, on 
questionless authority, that Miss 
Grey, attired in garments which 
lecturers on woman’s rights term 
rational, had been observed play- 
ing salmon in a wild Irish river— 
as wild and as /rish as herself! 
Or if she had been descried, mount- 
ed upon an unclipped Irish cob, 
and attended by a bodyguard of 
hilarious ‘ gossoons,’ assisting at a 
wild Irish coursing meeting. Shoot- 
ing! Well, she could handle a 
gun before she left Bilbury ; so, of 
course, she had blazed away since. 

Poor Lionel’s disclosure of 
Harry’s splendid behaviour (as Ae 
called it) the first day she was out 
with the Wards had been inno- 
cent cuvugh. He was proud of it, 
and, therefore, was garrulous—first, 
to his father at the breakfast-table ; 
and secondly, to Bilbury’s solitary 
saddler, who, himself a good hand 
across country, retailed the news 
to the next comer with a relish, 
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and such additions as the symmetry 
of the story seemed to require. As 
Lionel’s successor in the saddler’s 
shop was no less capable a gos- 
sip than the Rev. White Samite, 
it was not long ere Bilbury was 
regaled with reports of Miss Grey's 
Di-Vernonish exploits, the several 
versions of which varied in pic- 
turesqueness and prolixity, accord- 
ing to the powers of embellishment 
possessed by the respective narra- 
tors. 

‘I do not know whom she re- 
sembles, my dear Miss Samite,’ 
said Miss Herbert to the parson’s 
sister, ‘unless it be her great-aunt 
Margaret; but there is reason in 
all things, you know, and I never 
heard of aunt Betty playing cricket 
or rowing boats. It would be well 
if her father returned to England 
and settled. As for her mother, 
she is such an invalid, Henriette 
would do just what she pleased 
with her.’ 

Dr. Carleton had not appear- 
ed to share all his son’s enthu- 
siasm concerning Henriette’s abi- 
lity to stick on, go straight, and 
finish with the first flight. Or was 
it because he thought the moment 
opportune for throwing cold water 
on the boy’s affection tor the spoilt 
beauty? At any rate he said, 

‘ Hunting is a noble diversion, 
Lionel (the sport of kings, I be- 
lieve, they call it), for those who 
have abundant means, which, if 
report be correct, is not Henri- 
ette Grey’s case. And I must say 
that, excellent a young person as 
she is, her leanings are too much 
towards such diversions to please 
me. I should be sorry to see her 
develop into one of those manly 
creatures of the other sex who are 
for ever striving to push us from 
our stools, as Shakespeare has it; 
and, ’pon my word, the prospect is 
alarming. Besides, hunting now 
should mean Rotten Row hereafter; 
and if all that is said of her father 

















be correct, her only part in that 
equestrian paradise will be that of 
a spectator outside the rails.’ 

The iron-and-quinine flavour of 
the doctor’s homily did not please 
Lionel’s palate. If he had replied, 
he would probably have used some 
such light phrases of excuse as 
‘What is the use of bothering? 
There is plenty of time for im- 
provement.’ 

One thing that troubled him at 
this time, in view of his father’s 
protest, was the certainty of Henri- 
ette’s becoming yet more famous 
at the firesides of Bilbury before 
her name gave place to a newer 
subject for ill-natured comment. 
He had sent an Irish newspaper, 
which contained a thrilling account 
of a run wherein she had distin- 
guished herself, to the journal which 
Bilbury mostly read, and it dawned 
upon him that the editor would be 
only too likely to quote the narra- 
tive, with the addition of certain 
ornaments of his own. 

The editorial reference to ‘ Miss 
Henriette Grey, niece of our neigh- 
bour Miss Herbert, of the Mount,’ 
was only too parochially circum- 
stantial. Lionel was on his way to 
Cambridge when he read, ‘It will 
bein the recollection of our readers 
that Miss Grey was the heroine of 
an exciting adventure at Bilbury, 
when,’ &c., and he shuddered to 
think of the effect which the para- 
graph must have produced on 
the local mind. Later his father 
wrote : 

‘I am sorry to say that the Bi/- 
bury Sentinel has completed the 
estrangement of Henriette Grey 
from her aunt. This is the more 
to be regretted because it serivus- 
ly affects your old sweetheart’s 
prospects. She can expect nothing 
from the Irish branch of the family, 
and they say her father spends every 
penny of his income.’ 

This news gave Lionel a bad 
quarter of an hour. Over and over 
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again he strove to frame a letter 
which should comfort her concern- 
ing the future, without—without 
what? Prudential considerations 
intervened. He must not pledge 
himself foo deeply. And yet it was 
his fault that Miss Herbert had 
broken with Harry. Come what 
might, he would tell her so. 

The letter was short, but it took 
him many weeks to write. Incom- 
parison with former letters to his 
holiday playfellow, it looked like 
nothing so much as a legal form 
of escape from sentimental bond- 
age. ‘ Confoundedly stiff and for- 
mal,’ he muttered to himself, as 
he dropped the letter into the box. 
To his surprise his chill words 
came back to him through the 
Dead Letter Office. After the 
momentary shock caused by this 
unexpected circumstance, there fol- 
lowed a vague sense of relief, and 
thereafter the almost utter displace- 
ment of Harry’s image from his 
thoughts. His was the not un- 
natural condition of mind of a 
young man whose growingly at- 
tractive pursuits, physical and 
mental, and especially physical, left 
him little leisure for the nurture of 
distracting sentiment. 

But once more during the three 
years which elapsed after the ad- 
venture of the boat did he hear of 
Henriette. 

‘ You will see by the paper which 
I have marked,’ wrote the doctor, 
‘that Harry is fatherless. Miss 
Herbert confirms my fears with 
regard to the girl’s position. Unless 
she can devise some means of add- 
ing to her income, genteel poverty 
is her lot. She has refused her 
aunt’s offer of a home. She says 
she must in the future make her 
mother’s comfort her sole care, and 
she hopes to be able to get on 
without any assistance from her 
relatives. Miss Herbert is, as you 
may think, considerably huffed 
by Henriette’s refusal of her offer.’ 
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Lionel sighed, said something 
proverbial, which appeared to ap- 
ply to the case, put the letter 
into his pocket, and from that mo- 
ment appeared to forget that Harry 
and he had ever met. 

Cambridge was rapidly making 
a man of him, hardening the 
tender side of his nature, as well 
as maturing his mind and muscle 
—particularly his muscle. He was 
already a prominent member of 
the C.U.B.C. He had shown his 
prowess on what is known, in pro- 
fessional circles devoted to the 
development of legs, as the cinder- 
path. He was confident, if they 
gave him the chance, that he could 
distinguish himself in the Eleven. 

If the doctor abstained from 
interfering with his son’s athletic 
amusements, it was not from a be- 
lief that they were necessary, but 
because he hoped that Lionel’s 
good sense would not allow them 
to impede the more serious busi- 
ness of his university life. 

More than two years have sped 
since Lionel Carleton and Hen- 
riette Grey played cricket upon 
Bilbury Common ; and now, in 
the month of March, a leading 
topic in London is the Oxford and 
Cambridge Boat Race. Three 
years come next July ; and Lionel 
Carleton is number seven in the 
Cambridge boat. Bilbury is fully 
aware of it. Indeed, scarcely a 
week has passed since ‘the son 
of our esteemed neighbour, Dr. 
Carleton, went up,’ without some 
reference in the Bilbury Sentinel 
to Lionel. He has kept his place 
in the boat from the beginning of 
the practice; and although Bilbury 
is still of opinion that he ought to 
have had the post of honour, the 
Sentinel is loftily satisfied. The 
daily reports in the London papers 
of the proceedings of the crews are 
regularly republished by that tre- 
mendous journal, together with ‘a 
special telegram from head-quar- 
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ters on the eve of going to press.’ 
The Rev. White Samite, who is an 
old Blue, confers frequently with 
the doctor on the subject of the 
approaching struggle; and even 
his sister and Miss Herbert are in- 
terested. 

Nevertheless, at Putney matters 
proceed pretty much in accordance 
with established routine. It is to 
be a severe race, declare the critics 
on the towpath ; but Lionel, at any 
rate, is confident of the success of 
his colour. 

Especially on the eventful morn- 
ing. Told in language that is wide- 
ly adopted on such occasions, the 
history of the struggle differed in 
no material particular from many 
another history that had preceded 
it. The morning was breezy; the 
water was lumpy. Cambridge won 
the toss, and chose the Middlesex 
berth. There was a good start, and, 
throughout, an exciting struggle. 
At the top of Chiswick Eyot it was 
anybody’s race. Thereafter, spurt 
answered spurt, and Cambridge 
won by a length. 

It was not until the first tumul- 
tuous cheer had died away, and 
was succeeded by. the beginning 
of that long roar (more than three 
miles long) which accompanies the 
victorious boat on its paddle back 
to the start, that Lionel quite re- 
alised the glory of his position as 
one of nine immortal heroes. Yet, 
amongst that vast crowd of people, 
how many were there who felt an 
unusual, a personal, interest in 
him? The doctor was at Bilbury. 
There were his college friends, of 
course; but for the rest? If Harry 
should be there! 

For some minutes the tender re- 
gretful thought occupied his mind 
to the exclusion of all else, and 
prompted him to search amongst 
the hundreds of fair faces that 
smiled down upon the crew for— 
Harry’s. 

It crossed not his vision ! 
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Naturally, Bilbury receives the 
news of the victory of Cambridge 
with joy. . 

‘Dear, dear me,’ observes the 
Rev. White Samite to the doctor ; 
‘it must have been a magnificent 
race. Mr. Blotter, the editor of 
the Sentinel, was good enough to 
apprise me of the bare result; 
but I suspected your son would 
telegraph some additional infor- 
mation. What are his graphic 
words ?” 

‘They were as good as we at 
the top of the Eyot, and they stuck 
to it like leeches afterwards. We 
beat them by a length, with nothing 
to spare.”’ 

‘My dear sir, I congratulate 
you! By the way, there is ano- 
ther matter on which I desired to 
consult you. Miss Marshall, who is 
an old patient of yours, has broken 
down, and is so ill they fear it will 
be impossible to remove her, at 
least not at present. She is abiding 
with the mother of a former stu- 
dent of the Royal Academy of 
Music ; and my friend informs me 
that she must have died but for 
the extreme kindness of those per- 
sons. ‘The young lady, a Miss 
Gladys, has especially been most 
devoted. Poor Miss Marshall has 
kept the matter a secret, purely 
from a desire to avoid distressing 
her Bilbury friends, to whom, she 
says, she already owes so very 
much ; and it was by the merest 
accident we heard of her illness. 
She has been seen, thanks to Miss 
Gladys, by one of the physicians 
of the Brompton Hospital, who 
happens to be an old friend of 
my own.’ 

‘In what way can I be of ser- 
vice to her?” 

‘By seeing her on your next 
visit to town.’ 

‘That I promise. Give me her 
address and the name of your 
friend at the Brompton Hospital.’ 

It was not until the eve of the 
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Oxford and Cambridge cricket- 
match that Dr. Carleton found it 
convenient to leave his patients in 
charge of a /ocum tenens, and pay 
the promised visit. He had mildly 
expostulated with Lionel on his 
fondness for athletics—very, very 
mildly, for the old gentleman was 
proud to find his son in the Eleven 
—and had thereupon set about be- 
ing present at the match. 

They met and dined together at 
Lionel’s club in Jermyn-street on 
the day before, and over a cigar— 
only one, for the cover-point and 
change-slow-bowler was careful— 
talked about the Bilbury folk and 
the morrow’s match. 

Next morning, one of the earli- 
est vehicles to arrive at the carriage 
entrance of Lord’s cricket-ground 
was a rather shabby brougham that 
had evidently seen much service 
in the livery-stable interest. The 
occupants were two ladies, one 
elderly, and the other a beautiful 
girl just blooming into womanhood. 
They were well but quietly dressed, 
and their only sign of partisanship 
was a spray of forget-me-nots, which 
adorned the hat of the younger. 
In obedience to her instructions 
the carriage was driven to the pa- 
vilion side of the grand-stand, where 
the two ladies alighted. 

‘Remember,’ said the younger, 
‘to be here immediately play is 
over for the day.’ 

The coachman touched his hat 
and drove off. 

‘You dear old baby-mother, 
give me your arm. Take time. 
We need not hurry—and you ought 
to congratulate me on my fore- 
thought in getting here before the 
crowd. One more step. Now 
rest and take your breath. Thank 
you,’ to the attendant, ‘that is 
right. The second row. There, 
you fragile darling, with this shawl 
over the back of the seat, and this 
one over your knees for a rug, you 
will be quite cosy. Is it not a 
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lovely day? Here are our seats. 
How do you feel ?” 

*Thank you, Harry, quite com- 
fortable—now that I have regained 
my breath. What an excellent 
place! And how beautiful the 
ground looks! I am glad we 
came.’ 

‘I said you would be,’ replied 
our Harry—for of course it was 
she—grown into a lovely woman 
—‘you dear old thing! and she 
squeezed her mother’s arm affec- 
tionately. ‘And if we could have 
brought poor Heppy with us, my 
felicity would have been perfect. 
However, we left her in good 
hands.’ , 

Her mother was by this time too 
deeply absorbed in criticising the 
rapidly-gathering crowd to make 
any reply. Harry smiled and sub- 
sided into serene silence. 

There was a singular unlikeness 
of manner in the physical likeness 
of mother and daughter. Harry 
had her mother’s hair and eyes of 
Irish blue; but while brow, nostrils, 
and chin were also very like, the 
visage altogether seemed to have 
been cast in another and nobler 
mould. Harry wore the air of a 
protector; her mother that of a 
delicate being who needed pro- 
tection. 

‘See!’ exclaimed Harry, ‘they 
are coming out of the pavilion; 
and Cambridge is going to bat.’ 

From that moment until the 
stumps were drawn at luncheon- 
time, she took little heed of her 
mother’s fragmentary comments on 
the more striking of the toilettes 
that came within range of the rest- 
less Jorgnette. Her whole soul was 
in the game. Her eyes glistened 
and her pulse quickened when, 
fourth in, Lionel Carleton crossed 
from the pavilion to his wicket. 
She forgot to repeat to her mother 
the name of the new batsman. 
She watched his operations as 
though her life depended on his 
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skill. She fidgeted and muttered 
words which were mutilated in 
their passage from her lips. When 
the crowd cried ‘ Played! played!’ 
and ‘ Bowled! bowled! and when 
Lionel ‘let out at a loose one, and 
drove it over the head of long-on 
into Knatchbull’s corner’ (this was 
howthe papers afterwards described 
the achievement), she clapped her 
hands and fairly shouted for joy. 
He stayed at the wickets long 
enough to nullify the attacks of 
Oxford’s most formidable bowler, 
and, having added seventeen runs 
to the score of Cambridge (Harry 
had expected him to make at least 
seventy), ‘retired,’ as the papers 
afterwards said, ‘to a fine catch, 
high up, at point.’ 

If her mother had not been 
deeply absorbed in a delicate little 
luncheon, carefully ‘thought out’ 
beforehand in all its details by 
Harry, her daughter’s agitation 
could not have escaped her notice, 
as Lionel Carleton passed along 
the uppermost row of seats to ex- 
change greetings with a group of 
ladies who were seated at the 
opposite end of the stand. 

Oxford’s innings became inter- 
esting to her from the moment she 
learnt from a soliloquising youth in 
the neighbourhood, who evidently 
knew all about it, that ‘if they did 
not change the bowling, it was all 
up with Cambridge. Hampden 
was as easy as shelling peas to 
those two stickers.’ 

A pause in the game—a consult- 
ation—and the ball is thrown up to 
Lionel. 

The game she had played with 
him on a summer’s afternoon in 
hay-time comes back to her with 
tender vividness. 

Shouts of derision and defiant 
cheers accompany his first effort at 
a rescue, which indeed is unfor- 
tunate. Those two stickers re- 
ferred to by Henriette’s voluntary 
informant seem to do what they 
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please with Lionel—but only for 
a time. When the play ceases, 
the prospects of Cambridge are 
roseate, ‘all through that fellow 
Carleton’s disgusting lobs, you 
know,’ as one of the Oxford con- 
tingent derisively remarked. It is 
merely necessary to state, in refer- 
ence to the match, that it ended 
next day with the utter defeat of 
Dark Blue. 

‘Do you anticipate being very 
late to-night?’ asked Dr. Carleton 
of his son as they sauntered across 
the ground. 

‘No. You know where I dine?’ 
The doctor nodded. ‘Well, Merion 
and his sisters have tickets for a 
swell concert at St. James’s Hall, 
and I am going.’ 

‘Then I will not go to bed until 
you come. I have a call or two 
to make before dinner, and I dare- 
say I shall go to the play after; 
Charley Mathews is performing, I 
see ; so if you should be in first, 
wait up for me.’ They were stop- 
ping at the same hotel. 

That evening Lionel was in great 
spirits. The dinner was perfect; 
the Merion girls charming. Con- 
certs were not much in his way, 
you know, he would at any other 
time have remarked, but on that 
occasion an arrangement by Wag- 
ner for a quartett of trombones 
would not have daunted him. The 
classical morceaux which were per- 
formed in the first part of the con- 
cert might have been the best thing 
in a modern comedy adopted from 
the French, such a ripple of con- 
tinuous laughter did they provoke 
from Lionel and his friend Guy, 
and from Guy’s two sisters. With 
the exception of one song, the 
whole of the second part was in- 
strumental, and severely classical. 
The song was ‘Lo! here the Gentle 
Lark.’ The livelier of the Merion 
girls was paying her tribute of a 
titter to an irresistible specimen of 
Lionel’s facetiousness; her brother 
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Guy was whispering a deprecatory 
‘hush ! as the vocalist was led to 
the piano. Lionel languidly raised 
his eyes, and beheld, attired in 
purple velvet and lace of antique 
device—Henriette Grey ! 

The graceful composure of the 
beautiful girl, the proud carriage of 
her lovely head, in fine, the “ving 
picture, fascinated into a betrayal of 
reverent silence other gazers than 
Lionel. Him she transfixed. As 
one might break from a potent 
spell he recovered himself, and, 
snatching a programme from 
Merion’s hand, read, ‘“* Lo! here 
the Gentle Lark :” Miss Gladys.’ 

He listened with all his being 
to the first note of a voice whose 
speaking tones he once knew so 
well. To other hearers those waves 
of bird-like sound were phrases of 
music exquisitely sung—nothing 
more : to him, a long-lost voice was 
speaking across the years as it 
had spoken across the shimmering 
waves of a tranquil bay one frag- 
rant summers afternoon. He 
noted not the applause which ac- 
companied her retreat from the 
stage. The old English ballad 
which she now sang with so much 
tenderness he fitted, line for line, 
with words of his own coining. 
As the last note died away he rose, 
and hastily left the Hall. 

‘No, sir. No one is allowed to 
pass without proper authority, un- 
less sent for by any of the artists. 
Your card? Um—well, yes, Ican 
have it sent in tothe lady. Please 
to wait.’ 

Presently the janitor of the 
stage-door returns with the intima- 
tion that ‘ Miss Gladys will see the 
gentleman. Would he step that 
way ?” 

Cloaked and ready for going 
stands Henriette Grey as Lionel 
Carleton enters the room. He 
advances eagerly, and exclaims, 

‘Harry ! 

‘Mr. Lionel Carleton, is the 
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lady’s unemotional reply. He had 
offered his hand, but hers respond- 
ed not. 

‘I beg your pardon, I am sure ; 
I ought to have—’ 

‘ Remembered that time changes 
all things. Feelings as well as for- 
tunes.’ Then, continuing as she 
turned to her maid, ‘ You need not 
go, Margaret. We wondered three 
years since where we should be 
now. It did not occur to either of 
us to wonder whether you or I 
would care to know about the 
other.’ 

‘I wrote—’ 

‘We were both so very young 
then.’ 

It suited him to appear obtuse 
to the sad irony of her words. He 
said, in reply, - 

‘I wrote to you from Cambridge, 
and my letter was returned through 
the Post Office.’ 

‘Had youwritten earlier, Lionel,’ 
she rejoined, giving him her hand, 
‘that would not have happened. 
But why should we bicker after so 
long a separation? That is my 
mother’s address. She will be very 
glad to see you, and the doctor, if 
he be in town, at any time.’ 

‘May I call you Harry, then ?’ 
asked Lionel, in a voice that trem- 
bled, in spite of his efforts to keep 
it firm. 

* Margaret, take my things to the 
carriage. Yes,’ she said, in a low 
voice, ‘call me Harry—if you like. 
Good-night.’ 

He took her hand and kissed it. 

With an expression of pain she 
hastily withdrew it from his fervent 
grasp, and the next moment he was 
alone. Could he have heard her 
sobs as, with the windows of the 
carriage closed, she at last let her 
rebellious heart have its way, his 
own might have ached less than it 
did. 

It was with difficulty he kept up 
the pretence of enjoying the re- 
mainder of the concert and the 
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metallic fun of the Merion girls. 
His heart was otherwhere. Havy- 
ing seen them and their brother 
on their way home, he turned his 
steps towards the hotel, and, on 
arriving there, found the doctor 
waiting for him. 

‘Lionel,’ said the old gentle- 
man, with an air of solemnity, ‘I 
have news for you.’ 

‘And I have news 
father.’ 

‘ Ah, it cannot equal mine, boy ! 

‘Wait and see.’ 

‘Hark you, then. You know I 
had a call to make this evening. 
Lionel, I made that call, and 
whom do you think I saw?’ 

‘Miss Marshall and Harry’s 
mother.’ 

By way of banishing the vacant 
look which overspread Dr. Carle- 
ton’s face, Lionel related his even- 
ing’s adventure. The old gentle- 
man listened in silence, and then 
rang for the waiter. In response 
to a hasty sign that functionary 
retired, and presently returned with 
a supply of the materials necessary 
for the admixture of whisky-punch. 
Having deliberately mixed and 
taken his share of the agreeable 
beverage, and dumbly enjoined 
Lionel to follow the paternal ex- 
ample, the doctor, speaking with 
marked distinctness, said, 

‘That girl has deceived me. 
Utterly. I never was more mis- 
taken in my life. In my secret 
heart I believed, just after she left 
Bilbury, that she was framing to 
spend the flower of her life in a 
circus ring. I am ashamed to say 
so, but—I did. Now, mark you, 
Lionel. Except your poor dear 
mother, a nobler creature never 
breathed than your old sweetheart 
Henriette Grey. When her thrift- 
less father died Harry rejoined the 
ailing widow, and they set about 
realising every penny of the de- 
pleted estate. The amount raised 


for you, 


was small, but it sufficed, after set- 














To Nanny. 


ting apart a sum for providing the 
invalid with those luxuries which 
had become a necessity to her, to 
enable the plucky girl to pay for 
the basis of a sound musical train- 
ing. Only the basis, mind. As 
soon as the money was expended 
upon her own instruction she be- 
gan teaching. It was the money 
earned in that way which helped 
her at the Royal Academy. But 
that is not all. It is she who has 
nursed and procured comforts for 
that poor consumptive creature, 
Miss Marshall. Wait till I get 
back to Bilbury! IfI don’t make 
aunt Herbert ashamed of herself, 
never—’ 

‘Dad 

‘Well?’ 

‘One of these days, when I have 
done a heap more work—and, un- 
derstand me, I mean to do it—I 
shall have to marry somebody, I 
suppose ?” 
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‘It is not unlikely.’ 

‘I don't say when. That is a 
detail. Now if I were to ask Hen- 
riette Grey, and she were to say 
“Yes,” what would you say?” 

‘I? That you were the luckiest 
dog in all England, that is all. 
But will she say “ Yes” ? 

‘That is precisely what I’ve got 
to find out. Good-night, dad.’ 

Together they called on ‘ Miss 
Gladys’ and her mother the next 
day, when, somehow, Harry and 
Leo found themselves /éfe-d-téte 
with the pleasant and painful 
Past for a topic. She told him 
that she had seen him from a barge 
at Mortlake, when he rowed num- 
ber seven, and that she was present 
at Lord’s when he took those 
wickets. 

Also, that he might always call 
her Harry. 

And she said ‘Yes.’ 





TO NANNY. 


a 


Wuere can I find 
Love’s winning plea ? 

O daring thought— 
Can I win thee? 


From thy sweet face 
There stream and flow 
Sweet germs of grace 
In me to grow. 


My heart bends low 
The e to adore. 
My Nanny, crown 


Of Love’s own power. 


W. C. B. 











SOMETHING ABOUT OLD HIGHBURY BARN. 





HIGHEuRY Barn was originally the 
home-farm—the word darn denot- 
ing farm or dairy-house—attached 
to the ancient manor-house of 
Highbury or Newington Barrow. 
The manor-house of Highbury 
stood upon the site of a summer 
camp formed by the Romans in the 
vicinity of one of their great mili- 
tary roads—Herman-street—lead- 
ing to London, and hence pro- 
bably its second denomination of 
Newington or Neweton Barrow 
may have been deduced, Jarrow 
signifying fortress or hill. The 
manor itself would seem to have 
been identical with the Tolentone 
of Domesday Book; and in the 
time of William the Conqueror it 
was held by Ranulf, brother of 
Ilger, whose manorial rights were 
valued at 4os. Still earlier, in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, it 
was occupied by one of his vassals, 
Edwin. Tolentone or Tallington- 
lane, afterwards known as Devil’s- 
lane, and now as Hornsey-road, 
divided Highbury from St. John’s, 
Clerkenwell. On the east side of 
this lane formerly stood the original 
dwelling of the lords, styled in 
contemporary records Zhe Lower 
Flace. The house having fallen 
into decay, a new one was built on 
the high ground to the eastward, 
and from its position, in relation 
to the former, the manor is pre- 
sumed to have derived the name 
of Highbury. In 1271 the then 
proprietress, Alice de Barrowe, 
made over the entire lordship of 
Highbury and Newington to the 
Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, 
and henceforward the manor-house 
appears to have been used as the 


refuge or country-seat of the priors 
until burnt by Wat Tyler and the 
rebels in the reign of Richard IT. 
It was a building of considerable 
beauty, and was constructed of 
such solid materials that the in- 
cendiaries found some difficulty in 
demolishing it, and were compelled, 
it is said, to pull down by main 
force such portions of the walls as 
the fire would not consume. 

The manor continued in the 
hands of the priors until the period 
of the Reformation, when it was 
granted by Henry VIII. to Thomas, 
Lord Cromwell, but reverted to the 
Crown upon his attainder in 1540. 
It was subsequently bestowed by 
James I. on his eldest son, Prince 
Henry. In 1629 Charles I. pre- 
sented it to Sir Allen Apsley, who 
sold it in the following year to 
Thomas Austen. His descendant, 
Sir John Austen, alienated it in 
1723 to Thomas Colebrooke; Mr. 
Colebrooke’s son, or grandson, Sir 
George Colebrooke, having be- 
come a bankrupt, his interest in the 
manor was sold in 1791 to Mr. 
Jonathan Eade, of Stoke Newing- 
ton ; andit is still held, we believe, 
by the representatives of the latter 
owner. 

The first mention of the Barn 
itself occurs, as far as we have 
been able to trace, in 1438, when 
Sir William Eastfield, Knight of the 
Bath and Lord Mayor for that 
year, erected conduits in Fleet- 
street, Aldermanbury, and Cripple- 
gate, the water for which was sup- 
plied from Highbury Barn. 

The following indenture of a 
lease, bearing date 1505, has also 
been preserved : 
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‘This indenture made betwene 
Sir Thomas Docwra, priour of Thos- 
pitall of Saint Johns Jrlm in Eng- 
land, and his bredren of the same 
hospitall on that oon partie, and 
Willm Woodmanton, otherwise call- 
ed Willm Mantyll of London, Bo- 
cher, on that othir ptie, witnessith 
that the saide priourand his bredren, 
by there hole assent and auctorite 
of ther chapitre, haue graunted and 
letten to ferme to the foresaide 
William Woodmanton ther graunge 
place bielded upon the scite of 
their manoir of Highbury, called 
Highbury Barne, in the cowntie of 
Midd, wt a gardyn and castell 
hilles there, and wt ij litle closures 
conteynyng by estymacon v Acres, 
lying upon the northe pte of the 
saide gardyn, togiders wt a felde, 
called Snorefelde, otherwise Busshe- 
felde, in the cowntie aforesaide. 
Alwey Res’uede to the said priour 
and his successours woddes and 
onderwoddes, waif and_ straif. 
To haue and to holde ewy ficell 
aforehersede excepte before, except 
to the forsaide William Woodma- 
ton and his Assignes, from the 
fest of Saynte Mighell Tharchaun- 
gell nexte followyng after the date 
hereof, vnto thende and terme of 
xxj yeres than nexte folowyng, and 
fully to be ended. Yelding and 
paying therfor yerely to the saide 
priour and his successours at the 
tresoury of their house of Clerkyn- 
well beside London, tenne pounds 
sterlings, at iiij termes of the yere, 
that is to sey, at Cristmas, Annun- 
ciation of our lady, natiuite of saynt 
John Baptiste, and saynte Mighell 
Thaurchaungell, by evyn porcions. 
And beryng all maner of charges, 
ordinary and extraordinary, goyng 
oute of the saide graunge, gardyn, 
closures, and feldes during the saide 
terme. And the saide ffermer and 
his assignes, at their costs, shall Re- 
paire and maynteyn the foresaid 
graunge place, as in tyling and 
dawbying, and also shall repaire, 
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make, and susteyne all manr of hed- 
gesand diches of the foresaid gardyn, 
closours, and feldes during the said 
terme, and in the ende of the same 
terme the saide graunge place, as 
in tyling and dawbing, and the 
said closours, gardyn, and feldis, 
as in hedging and diching, shall 
leve sufficiently repayred. The 
closure and hedgyng of Highbury 
woode oonely excepte. Also it 
shal be liefull to the said ffermer 
and his assignes to stokke and 
grubbe the foresaide felde, called 
Snorefelde, wtoute empechement 
of waste. And the same felde in 
thende of the saide terme shall 
leave well and clene, stokked and 
mundified of briers and bushes 
growing in the same. And the 
foresaid ffermer and his assignes, 
by assigment of the officer of the 
saide priour and his successoures, 
shall have in and of the woodes, 
underwoodes, and thornes growing 
there, hedgebote during the saide 
terme. Also it shal be liefull to 
the said ffermer, and to his Assignes, 
to have for yngate and oute- 
gate with their catall by the olde 
way accustumed to and fro the 
said pasturs, wiche wey is specially 
Res’ued to the said priour and his 
Tenants in a lease made to Wil- 
liam Sharpe of certeyn pasturs 
belonging to the said manoir of 
Highbury. And if it fortunes, the 
saide yerely Rente and ferme ofxlb. 
sterling to be behynde and not 
paide in parte in the hole after any 
terme of payment aforespecified 
in this Indenture by the space of 
11 months That than it shal be 
liefull to the saide prioure and his 
successours to Reentre into the 
foresaide graunge, gardyn, closures, 
and feldis. And all the same 
to enjoyne as in ther firste As- 
tate. This present leas notwith- 
stondying. In witnesse wherof 
to one part of these p’sente 
endentures towarde the saide Wil- 
liam Woodmanton remaynyng, the 
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saide priour and his bredren have 
put their couent seall. And to 
the othir parte of the same enden- 
ture towardes the saide priour and 
his bredren abydyng, The saide 
William Woodmanton hathe put 
his seale. Geven in the Chapitre 
house of the saide priour and 
bredren the xxviijth day of 
Junyn, In the yere of our lorde 
god MCCCCC and fyve, And the 
xxth yere of the Reigne of King 
Henry the VIIth.’ 

In a survey of the manor, taken 
by order of Prince Henry in 1611, 
Highbury Barn is depicted as a 
high building within the castle- 
yard. As years rolled on, the 
London citizens were in the habit 
of walking out to Highbury to 
drink new milk and eat custards, 
cakes, and syllabubs, and so gra- 
dually the farm grew into a tavern 
and tea-garden, first on a very 
humble scale, but increasing in 
importance proportionately with its 
rise in popular favour. The court 
baron of the manor was held here, 
and in time a large room was 
added, and handsomely fitted up, 
for the reception of the company 
in wet weather. The Highbury 
Society—of Protestant dissenters— 
established in 1714, on the death 
of Queen Anne, celebrated its 
meetings here as early as, or per- 
haps earlier than, 1740. The fol- 
lowing toast was always given at 
their annual dinner in August: 
‘ The glorious first of August, with 
the immortal memory of King 
William and Queen Mary, not for- 
getting Corporal John; and a fig 
for the Bishop of Cork, that bottle- 
stopper.’ By Corporal John was 
meant the great Duke of Marl- 
borough. This society was dis- 
solved in 1833. 

And during its long, though not 
very brilliant, existence, Highbury 
Barn may at least boast of one 
most honoured tradition. It shared 
with White Conduit House the 
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distinction of being, at one period 
of his life, the favourite haunt of 
the poet Oliver Goldsmith. In the 
years 1762-4, when the then 
struggling author was hiding from 
his creditors, under the wing of 
Mr. Newberry — of picture-book 
renown—and composing his im- 
mortal Vicar of Wakefield at Canon- 
bury Tower, Goldsmith was often 
wont to seek distraction, and pos- 
sibly ideas, for his book, in what 
he humorously termed a ‘shoe- 
maker's holiday.’ This would con- 
sist in a morning walk by the 
City-road, and through the fields, 
to dine at Highbury Barn. ‘ There 
was ¢hen,’.we are told by his friend 
and fellow-student Cooke, when 
writing in the Zuropean Magazine 
for 1793, ‘a very good ordinary, 
of two dishes and pastry, kept at 
Highbury Barn, at tenpence per 
head, including a penny to the 
waiter ; and the company consisted 
of literary characters, a few Tem- 
plas, and some citizens who had 
left off trade ; the whole expenses 
of the day’s fée never exceeded a 
crown, and oftener were from three- 
and-sixpence to four shillings, for 
which the party obtained good air 
and exercise, the example of simple 
manners, and good conversation.’ 
How much of all this could be 
affirmed with equal truth by any 
of the visitors to its more splen- 
did rivals, Marylebone, Ranelagh, 
and Vauxhall ? 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for 
December 1785 we find, amongst 
the obituary of considerable per- 
sons, ‘17th, Mr. Willoughby, mas- 
ter of the place of public enter- 
tainment called Highbury Barn.’ 
It was under this proprietor that 
the bowling-green, trapball-ground, 
and gardens were first laid out, 
and both he, and subsequently his 
son, by their persevering industry 
and excellent arrangements, greatly 
increased the popularity of the 
place. In the Crace collection of 
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Views of Old London, exhibited in 
the year 1879 at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, there is an en- 
graving of Highbury Barn, described 
as the ‘ Highbury Assembly House 
near Islington,kept by Mr. Willough- 
by, published 12th Sepr. 1792, by 
Robt. Sayer & Co., Fleet-street, 
London.’ 

Besides the Highbury Society, a 
great number of corporate bodies, 
public charities, and clubs now be- 
gan to hold their annual gatherings 
here; and in 1801 it is recorded 
that a dinner was dressed for eight 
hundred persons, all of whom sat 
down to hot dishes. On this oc- 
casion no less than seventy geese 
might be seen roasting at one fire. 
In June 1808 the Society of Free- 
masons, to the number of five 
hundred, after attending divine 
service at Islington church, dined 
at the Highbury Tavern; and a 
similar feasting was repeated in 
1810. Nelson, in his History of 
Islington, published in 1811, de- 
scribes its increasing prosperity, 
and says that ‘the business done 
at this house in the summer months 
is equal to, if not beyond, that of 
any similar concern in the metro- 
polis or its environs. From the 
grounds the prospect is extensive 
and beautiful; at one end is a 
small plantation of hops, which has 
been for these few years past cul- 
tivated by Mr. Willoughby, who 
has lately erected a very conveni- 
ent ale and table-beer brewery on 
the premises. An assembly is like- 
wise established here, which is sup- 
ported by the subscriptions of the 
neighbouring inhabitants, who 
meet together in the great room 
once a month during the seasons 
of winter and spring. In a field 
adjoining the gardens is a butt for 
the exercise of ball-firing, similar 
to the one at Canonbury.’ 

On the 4th of June 1818 the 
first annual celebration of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign School Society 
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was held here, and presided over 
by the Duke of Sussex. Four thou- 
sand children—three hundred of 
whom were Jews—walked in pro- 
cession, and were examined in the 
grounds. In Leigh’s Mew Picture 
of London for 1825, Highbury Barn 
is described as ‘a tavern and tea- 
gardens, which are very much fre- 
quented, particularly during the 
summer.’ In 1835 the long room 
contained two pictures, which had 
formerly hung in the Duke of 
Northumberland’s gallery at Sion 
House. One of these was the 
‘Full-length Portrait of a Lady 
dressed in the old style ; the other 
represented ‘ Venus lamenting over 
the Dead Body of Adonis.’ 

From the Willoughbys the con- 
cern passed to Mr. John Hinton, 
in whose hands, and those of his 
son, Mr. Archibald Hinton, it re- 
mained down to the year 1860. 
Under the two Hintons, Highbury 
Barn continued to preserve most 
of its old characteristics, and was 
long the favoured place of meeting 
for clubs and large societies. For 
instance, the Licensed Victuallers 
held their annual dinner there in 
1841, which was attended by as 
many as three thousand guests. 
Musical performances and pyro- 
technic displays were in time added 
to the other attractions, but these 
were always concluded by a com- 
paratively early hour. The ele- 
ment of fastness, which prevailed 
more and more as years rolled on, at 
places likeVauxhall and Cremorme, 
was conspicuous only byits absence 
here. Appealing, like the Surrey 
Gardens—another place of amuse- 
ment now also defunct—more ex- 
clusively to the middle and trades- 
man class, Highbury Barn was at 
least always thoroughly respect- 
able. 

Passing over a few years, we 
next read of assemblies for dancing 
as being held in the large room 
during the winter months 0f1849-5, 
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and of a Licensed Victuallers’ an- 
niversary dinner in May 1851. 
This was presided over by Mr. 
Samuel Whitbread, M.P., and the 
exceptionally large sum of 4044/. 
was collected after dinner in aid of 
the society’s funds. A musical 
festival was given in June 1852; 
and among the societies who held 
their /é#es in 1853 were the Tin- 
plate Workers, the Cork-cutters, 
the United Patriots, Waltonians, 
and Newsvendors. 

Whether owing to a diminution 
of popular favour, or from some 
other cause, we know not, but in 
the next year, 1854, the place be- 
gan to assume rather a different 
tone. Atany rate, the old routine 
did not satisfy the proprietor ; so 
the band of the Grenadier Guards 
was engaged, and dancing intro- 
duced every evening from seven 
till half-past ten. The license for 
dancing was, however, refused by 
the magistrates at the end of the 
season. ‘This year is also memor- 
able for a balloon ascent made by 
the veteran aeronaut Green, on 
the evening of July roth. A pan- 
orama of Constantinople was ex- 
hibited in the long room in 1855; 
and, to evade the license, dancing 
now took place under the auspices 
of the Highbury Club. The long- 
contested license was at length 
granted in October 1856, and 
from this time the class of fre- 
quenters gradually changed, until 
at length the time-honoured tea- 
garden, ‘ the pride of merrie Isling- 
ton,’ became finally transformed 
into a species of North London 
Cremorne. A carnival ball was 
given on Easter Monday 1859, 
when one thousand presents were 
distributed. The celebrated comic 
vocalist, Mackney, sang at Mr. 
Hinton’s benefit in September 
1860. The proprietor retired to 
Anerley Gardens at the end of this 
year, relinquishing his lease to Mr. 
Edward Giovanelli, who assumed 
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the reins of management on Whit 
Monday, 21st May 1861. A new 
music-hall was constructed in 1862, 
in which concerts were given, with 
Miss Rebecca Isaacs and Mr. 
Vernon Rigby as the leading 
singers. That most graceful of 
gymnasts, Leotard, was also en- 
gaged for the whole of the season. 
The night of Thursday, 16th Au- 
gust, witnessed a terrible accident 
to a woman, professionally styled 
‘The Female Blondin,’ but whose 
real name was Selina Young, and 
who, whilst walking on a rope 
sixty feet from the ground, and 
balancing herself by a pole loaded 
with fireworks in full play, fell, 
and was crippled for life. A ballet, 
The Beauty of Ghent, was repre- 
sented in 1863, and Professor 
Pepper’s ‘Ghost’ also formed a 
great attraction in this year, scenes 
from Hamlet and Der Freyschiits 
being expressly mounted for its 
display. Promenade concerts were 
given during the winter of 1864. 
Many alterations and improve- 
ments in the gardens were carried 
out in 1865, and the music-hall 
was converted into a theatre, the 
Alexandra, which was opened on 
the 2zoth May with a burlesque, 
Ernani, by the well-known author, 
William Brough, and a farce bear- 
ing the eccentric title of Worry- 
burry’s Whims. These were sup- 
ported by Miss Rachel Sanger, 
Mrs. Caulfield, Mr. Danvers, and 
Mr. J. G. Taylor. Mr. Giovanelli 
also himself played Wormwood in 
The Lottery Ticket, and a panto- 
mime on the well-worn subject of 
Bluebeard was produced at Christ- 
mas. The qualifications of the 
lessee as an actor were certainly 
versatile, seeing that within the 
next two or three years he played 
successively such parts as Jem 
Baggs in Zhe Wandering Minstrel, 
Jacob Earwig in Boots at the Swan, 
clown in the revived pantomime 
of Mother Goose, and Mawworm 
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in Bickerstaffe’s comedy of Zhe 
Hypocrite. 

The theatre now divided atten- 
tion with the gardens, and was 
worked for some time with energy 
and success; but other amusements 
were not neglected. Benefit so- 
cieties’ meetings and beanfeasts 
continued to be held, and the out- 
of-door attractions were set forth 
with as much prominence as ever. 
Blondin was engaged in the sum- 
mer of 1868, and another celebrity, 
Natator, the man-frog, in 1869. 
During this year also the Siamese 
Twins were exhibited. Puffery 
would seem to have reached its 
extreme limit in the advertise- 
ments at this date. Vauxhall, in 
its palmy days, had been wont 
to glory in an illumination of 
20,000 extra lamps. Highbury 
Barn now boasted of half a mil- 
Zion! But neither these, nor the 
exertions—which, however misdi- 
rected, were at any rate great—of 
Mr. Giovanelli, could long uphold 
a place the respectability of which 
had completely disappeared. The 
drunken and riotous orgies, entail- 
ed by the late hour at which the 
gardens were kept open, had made 
them a nuisance to the inhabitants 
of this rapidly increasing suburb. 
The opposition to the annual li- 
cense became more and more gene- 
ral, until at length matters came to 
a crisis with the disgraceful exhi- 
bitions of the Colonna troupe in 
June 1870. The local authorities 
interfered, the license was cancelled, 
and the lessee, who, by his own 
showing, had expended upwards of 
35,000/. on the property, withdrew 
from the scene—a ruined man. 

In 1871 yet one more effort was 
made for Highbury Barn, the specu- 
lator this time being the ubiqui- 
tous Mr. E. T. Smith, who in his 
day had governed more places of 
public entertainment in London 
than any other individual since or 
before, and who now made shift to 
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carry it on with the old amuse- 
ments, minus the dancing. On the 
27th of June in this year, a race of 
five hundred pigeons took place ; 
and the birds being let loose at 
noon, arrived at Courtrai, in Bel- 
gium, by half-past three. A simi- 
lar race, on a more extended scale, 
occurred during the same month 
at Sydenham ; but this one, as an 
event in the history of Highbury 
Barn, deserves to be recorded here. 
Mr, E. T. Smith, however, proved 
powerless to restore its fallen for- 
tunes; and notwithstanding his 
quaintly-piteous protest that, in 
order to meet the popular preju- 
dice, five hundred bakers, and their 
five hundred wives, had been for- 
bidden to dance after their annual 
dinner, held in the summer, the 
renewal of his lease was unanim- 
ously refused in the following Oc- 
tober. 

From this date Highbury Barn 
remained shut up entirely, seeing 
that no other tenant could be found 
endowed with sufficient hardihood 
to bid for a place over the gates of 
which /chabod might indeed have 
been long since most fitly written 
up. On the occasion of a recent 
visit, we found the entrance— 
which had formerly some preten- 
sion to architectural merit—half 
demolished, and the intervening 
gaps filled in with common wood- 
en hoardings. The flower-beds 
were choked with grass and weeds. 
The nightshade flourished in rank 
luxuriance around the crumbling 
and dismantled orchestra. The 
once elegant decorations of the 
Alexandra Theatre were all but 
obliterated by damp and mildew, 
whilst the windows of the sa//e de 
danse—a room of really noble pro- 
portions—were entirely destitute of 
glass. Two of the five acres set 
forth in Doewra’s indenture had 
been already built upon. The re- 
maining three formed a melancholy 
monument of departed — dissipa- 
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tion. And sad though it must ever 
be to witness the disappearance of 
an ancient landmark, we cannot but 
hope that, continuing merely un- 
der such conditions as these, High- 
bury Barn may speedily be im- 
proved off the face of the earth 
altogether. The venerable Tower 
of Canonbury, the shelter of Oliver 
Goldsmith during the fruition of 


The Task of the Flower. 


his choicest literary toils, may well 
rear its head erect and bid defiance 
to a Time which can cast no taint 
upon the history of its past ; but 
the poor old Barn, the scene of his 
innocent hours of recreation, now 
only exists as a tawdry, dreary, and, 
sooth to say, most disreputable- 
looking ruin in the midst of modern, 
smiling, prosperous Highbury. 
LITTLE BARGUS. 





THE TASK OF THE FLOWER. 


A LITTLE flower in beauty grew 
Within a garden fair ; 
No wants its fragile leaflets knew, 
’Twas watched with tender care ; 
Yet sorrow oft would tinge its joy 
For those whose hearts were sad ; 
It longed its beauty to employ, 
And make their lives more glad. 


One day ’twas culled, and borne away 
By careless hands and small ; 

But soon was dropped, and dying lay 
Unheeded in its fall. 

It sorrowed there with anguish sore, 
No longer might it live; 

Its fragrant life would soon be o’er, 
No pleasure could it give. 


A mother saw it lying there, 
And bore it home with joy, 
To blossom in a garret bare 
Beside her crippled boy ; 
The child beheld it with delight, 
And all his love was won ; 
His pale wan face with smiles was bright— 
The flow’ret’s task was done. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 





MEN WHO HAVE FALLEN. 
The Book-Canbasser. 


‘I REPRESENT Messrs. Quarto & 
Co., the eminent publishers, of 
London, Edinburgh, and New 
York.’ 

The speaker is a book-canvasser. 

There are book-canvassers and 
book-canvassers : the former, the 
few, ‘ to the manner born,’ find can- 
vassing a ‘ good thing’ ; the latter, 
the many, for the most part out- 
casts from other professions, ex- 
perience ‘ hard lines.’ 

To the majority of his class be- 
longs the book-canvasser—Stephen 
O’Neal by name—introduced on 
this page. 

It is now six o’clock—an early 
autumn evening. Since 10 A.M. 
Stephen O’ Neal has been ‘ working’ 
a South London suburb—to no 
purpose ; he has not booked a sin- 
gle order—nothing new in his ex- 
perience. Ten minutes ago he 
tossed a halfpenny—one that he 
reserves for tossing purposes— 
head, another trial; tail, home. 
Head it was. For at least the 
hundredth time to-day he has now 
introduced himself: ‘I represent,’ 
&e. 


A quarter of a century ago, Ste- 
phen O'Neal, then aged twenty- 
one years, left his native North of 
Ireland ; his destination, at which 
he duly arrived, was Modern 
Athens. On a fourth storey, in a 
street adjacent to the University, 
he found a lodging, a small back 
room, having little to recommend 
it save its cheapness. ‘Cost,’ how- 
ever, was the all-important item in 
O’Neal’s calculations, and therefore 
to the room, such as it was, he 
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would suit himself. He had come 
to Edinburgh to begin life in ear- 
nest. He had carved out a career 
for himself. By and by circum- 
stances would suit him, now he 
would suit himself to circumstances. 
To-day he was poor; after a few 
years, after a hard struggle, he 
would be, not wealthy, for riches 
were not his aim, but, as an emi- 
nent preacher, in receipt of a fair 
income. To hold a high position 
in the Church, that was the goal of 
Stephen O’Neal’s ambition. Mean- 
time he was to live a twofold exist- 
ence—law-clerk and divinity-stu- 
dent. His programme: College 
in the morning, business during the 
forenoon, college during the after- 
noon, business in the evening, study 
at night. Not an idle life truly. 
He meant to work hard. ‘ At it ; 
aye at it! he wrote in his diary, 
‘until, the end accomplished, I 
shall have leisure time—to rest.’ 

‘ At it; aye at it,’ toil and study, 
day and night. During seven years 
Stephen O’Neal faithfully adhered 
to his programme. A day was near 
—Examination Day—on which he 
would reap hisreward. Jf? The 
word was not in his calculation. 
True, his strength, physical and 
mental, was somewhat exhausted ; 
but two or three glasses of wine 
worked wonders —helped him 
through his nightly task.. And 
then? Hecould notsleep. Laud- 
anum ; then insensibility, not ‘ tired 
nature’s sweet restorer, balmysleep.’ 
On regaining consciousness it was 
to the wine-bottle he had recourse ; 
all day it was wine, wine, wine. 
‘ This is killing work,’ he thought; 
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‘but I hope to pull through— hope! 
I must pull through !’ 

Examination Day came. °Ste- 
phen O’Neal was absent from the 
Divinity Hall. 

Late at night a policeman was 
patrolling his beat on the East 
Meadow; he came across a man 
lying on the grass. ‘ Drunk,’ was 
the watchman’s verdict. He tried 
in vain to wake the sleeper. 
‘Drunk and incapable.’ Procuring 
assistance and a ‘stretcher,’ the 
constable conveyed the ‘drunken 
man’ to the High-street. Hands, 
not by any means gentle, the hands 
of those who while in training for 
‘the force’ act as ‘waiters’ in the 
office, carried the sleeper to a cell. 

‘The end was accomplished’— 
the end of Stephen O’Neal’s stu- 
dent career: he was at rest—in a 
police-cell. 

‘Fall in.’ 

The scene is the upper quad- 
rangle of Stirling Castle—‘ Grey 
Stirling, bulwark of the North.’ 

The soldiers in the garrison are 
assembled for morning parade. 
Companies are formed and proved, 
and the usual inspection takes 
place. Orders are read, &c. Then 
the several companies are formed 
into an open square, facing inward. 
A corporal’s guard in charge of a 
prisoner appears on the scene and 
takes up position within the square. 
The prisoner is a sergeant. The 
sentence of a court-martial is read. 
The sergeant-major, penknife in 
hand, steps to the prisoner’s side : 
the ‘ stripes’ are severed from the 
jacket and cast on the ground. The 
prisoner is reduced to the ranks. 
Guard and prisoner march off. 

‘Right face. Dismiss.’ 

Morning parade is over. 


‘ Poor O’Neal,’ says a soldier to 
his comrade as they retire from the 
quadrangle, ‘I’m sorry for him !’ 

‘Poor soul! it’s a great pity— 


he’s the right sort—a good soldier, 
every inch of him.’ 

‘Ifithad been that old sneak——_, 
I should not have minded much, 
for he wants reducing badly ; but 
O’Neal—a true man! Well, well, 
it’s the best of ’em that come to 
grief. No chance of old com- 
ing to grief.’ 


‘O’Neal, I deeply regret your 
position.’ The speaker is the of- 
ficer in command of the garrison, 
who has had O’Neal brought into 


-his presence in the orderly-room. 


‘We could not avoid the unhappy 
circumstance of this morning ; but 
keep yourself quiet and steady, 
and I promise that in less than six 
months you will again have the 
stripes. Meantime, so that you 
will not have private’s duty to per- 
form, the adjutant will find you 
employment as clerk in the orderly- 
room.’ 

‘ Sir, I am grateful for your kind- 
ness, but I purpose leaving the 
service. After the scene of this 
morning I could never again hold 
up my head among the men, and 
it is better I should go. This 
morning, to enable me to purchase 
my discharge, a friend has sent me 
a bank-draft, and I beg the favour 
of your earliest attention to my re- 
quest for discharge.’ 

‘As for holding up your head 
among the men, O’Neal, you know 
what most of them are—brave men, 
able and willing to fight for their 
Queen and country, but without 
those fine feelings which can ap- 
preciate the step you purpose 
taking. Believe me, with the stripes 
again on your arm, the men will 
forget all about your being reduced, 
and you will not regret waiting 
with us. But if you are determined 
to go, I will see that no unneces- 
sary delay takes place in procuring 
your discharge.’ 

‘I thank you, sir, I prefer to go.’ 
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‘ Jessie seems a good girl; but, 
Mr. Macallan, take my advice— 
don’t marry a professional.’ 

‘Considering you are husband to 
a professional you ought to be able 
to offer sound advice. But you'll 
forgive me reminding you I merely 
asked your opinion of Jessie.’ 

‘And I gave it—a good girl. 
But, if you do not wish to marry 
Jessie, why spend every evening 
here in her company ?” 

‘Perhaps it may yet enter into 
my thoughts to ask her to marry 
me.” 

‘Then, I advise, don’t—not un- 
less you can persuade her before- 
hand to retire from the profession. 
I’ve travelled with Eva for three 
years, and I can assure you, if a 
man is a man at all, he will curse 
the day he found a wife among the 
music-hall profession.’ 

‘Excuse me, Mr. O’Neal; have 
you cursed a certain day ?” 

‘Have I? A thousand times! 


‘Eva Evelyn, the fascinating 
serio-comic,’ vide the ra, is ful- 
filling an engagement at the ‘ Vic’ 
Music-hall, —— (aYorkshire town). 
Her husband—or, more truthfully, 
her travelling companion, for her 
husband is anywhere but! with his 
wife—has made acquaintance with 
a young Scotsman who pays con- 
siderable attention to a member of 
the company, alluded to above as 
Jessie. Eva Evelyn’s ‘ husband’— 
StephenO’Neal,ex-divinity-student, 
ex-army-sergeant—has takena fancy 
to the young Scot, and, believing 
him to be all but entangled in the 
meshes of an unhappy connection, 
he (Stephen O’Neal) has resolved 
to warn Allan Macallan of the 
danger ahead. 

O’Neal and Macallan are sitting 
in a select corner of the ‘ Vic,’ dis- 
cussing—love and liquor. Eva and 
Jessie are in the greenroom. 


‘Yes ; a thousand times I have 
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cursed the day on which I first met 
Eva. I was then a sergeant in the 
army, and was in Dublin on fur- 
lough. One night, along with a 
companion, I dropped into a music- 
hall, and there I was introduced to 
Eva. She is described as ‘ fascin- 
ating’—I found her so. On several 
evenings I repeated my visit to 
the hall, and on each occasion was 
attracted to Eva. My furlough 
being up, I bade her good-bye, re- 
marking that I hoped to again meet 
her somewhere in our wanderings. 
Letters passed between us ; and at 
length she arrived in Glasgow, to 
fulfil an engagement at one of the 
halls of that city. I was then sta- 
tioned in Stirling Castle. I pro- 
cured leave of absence for two 
weeks and met Eva in Glasgow. 
Under her influence I failed to re- 
turn to duty at the proper time, and 
it was only on the expiry of her 
month’s engagement in Glasgow, 
when she proceeded to the South, 
that I went back to Stirling. I was 
immediately put under arrest—a 
court-martial took place—I was re- 
duced to the ranks. Having writ- 
ten Eva, stating the result of my 
remaining absent without leave, 
on the morning of the day I was 
reduced to the ranks I received a 
letter from her, enclosing a bank- 
draft, requesting me to quit the 
army and join her as soon as pos- 
sible.’ 

‘ Which showed she had a good 
heart—eh ?” 

‘Well, she has a good heart: a 
kinder woman does not breathe 
when—she is not in a temper ; but 
when her temper is up—alas! 
things hard to bear are said, and I 
wish myself at the farthest corner 
of Africa.’ 

‘ But of course, like a good hus- 
band, you forgive your wife: you kiss 
and make friends, and “ all’s well 
that ends well”—eh ?’ 

‘« That ends well”—it may end 
well—it may.’ 
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‘After all, there is nothing in 
your story to make me afraid to 
marry Jessie: your experience, I 
fancy, is that of most married peo- 
ple—whether in or out of the pro- 
fession ; for, it is said, “words” 
pass between even the best hus- 
bands and wives. I should not 
mind a few “ words” occasionally ; 
but—here they come.’ 

Addressing Eva, O’Neal says, 

‘I promised Mat Brown to call 
round at the Union Jack—I 
shall not belong.’ Turning to the 
young Scot, he added, ‘ Will you 
accompany me, Mr. Mac ?” 

Eva answers not a word. She 
gives O’Neal a look—he knows its 
meaning ; but—he is silent. 

‘Thanks; no. There’s no par- 
ticular attraction at the Union,’ 
replies the Scot. 

‘ For you, perhaps, there is not. 
Well, I’m off. Good-bye for the 
present.’ 

‘ Ah, dear!’ sighs Eva ; and she 
half rises to follow O’Neal, but, 
resuming her seat, she leisurely 
tears a programme into shreds—her 
way of working off a temper when 
it cannot find expression in words. 


A day came that Stephen O’Neal 
and Eva Evelyn agreed to part. 
Their relationship had not been 
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happy. They had had many bitter 
quarrels. At last, to end their 
misery, as they both said, they 
resolved to separate. 

As O’Neal turned from Eva, to 
quit her presence for ever, ‘Ste- 
phen,’ she said, ‘take some money 
with you—you must not starve.’ 

Yes; she had a good heart. 
The temper was gone. Had Ste- 
phen turned back to help himself 
to a few sovereigns, Eva’s arms 
would have been around his neck ; 
they would not have parted. But 
Stephen paused not; he crossed 
the threshold—he passed on to 
the street. He was gone. 


The name of Eva Evelyn has 
disappeared from music-hall ad- 
vertisements. Is she dead, or what 
has become of her? 


After various ‘ups and downs,’ 
Stephen O’Neal drifted into the 
Great City. Now, as twenty-five 
years ago, he lodges in a small 
back room, having little to recom- 
mend it save its cheapness. But, 
alas, how changed the man! No 
brilliant future lies before his mind’s 
eye. Yet he looks forward—to the 
grave. He still hopes for rest— 
among ‘the weary.’ 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
A FATAL STEP. 


NELL, after an anxious glance at 
Rosamond’s angry face, hurried out 
of the station confused, alarmed, 
and ashamed. 

Miss Dalrymple, who had no 
doubt seen Jack’s parting embrace, 
might believe that Nell was a con- 
senting party to his treachery. 

Could Jack explain it all; and 
would he, if he could, exculpate 
his innocent companion ? 

Alas, Nell had had grave reasons 
for doubting his nice sense of hon- 
our before ; but nothing had shaken 
her faith in him so thoroughly as 
the fact of his acting, of his affect- 
ing sentiment, in order to mislead 
her. Directly after this first revul- 
sion of feeling on her part followed 
the sight of the alarmed apologetic 
face with which he met Rosamond’s 
angry stare, and then, without even 
a look at his late companion, turned 
his back directly upon her. 

This behaviour, which even gen- 
tle long-suffering Nell could not 
but consider as very cowardly, suf- 
ficed to break the spell with which 
Jack had hitherto enthralled her. 
She had always been so eager to 
lay the blame of his disappointing 
actions and inconsistent conduct 
on circumstances, and to ascribe 
his undeniable faults as due en- 
tirely to those of other people, that 
the hold he had upon her young 
affection had really never been brok- 
en, and a kind look or a loving word 
of his still had power to melt her. 

When she had calmly assented to 


the transfer of his allegiance from 
herself to Miss Dalrymple the 
heiress, the poor child believed in 
her heart that Ae was making a 
sacrifice, and she considered it her 
duty to the dead as well as the 
living to ignore any claim she 
might have on her lover, and to 
further his plans of advancement 
as far as she possibly could. 

To-day his unmanly conduct ap- 
peared as a revelation to her, and 
she at last saw him as others had 
always seen him—and what Edith 
Eliot had declared him to be only 
this very day—weak, plausible, and 
utterly selfish. 

The spell was broken now ; and 
if Nell had travelled from London 
to Edinburgh with him, no artifice 
on his part could ever have re- 
newed the link which had so 
closely bound her to him until the 
scales of love fell from her trusting 
eyes, and he stood revealed in his 
true colours. 

She asked a porter to direct her 
to Silverbeach, and he showed her 
the ‘short cut,’ which lay across 
the fields. 

It was a warm glad summer 
morning. The sun, with radiant 
face, smiled down on the happily- 
grateful earth ; and she had spread 
out carpets of emerald grass and 
golden cowslips, buttercups and 
daisies, in his honour. 

All nature seemed gay and re- 
joicing. The birds were singing 
in tree and hedge, the sweet sum- 
mer wind caressed Nell’s cheek, 
and made curls of the soft hair 
that lay on her forehead. 
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Music and fragrance filled the 
air ; and Nell called herself ‘ wicked’ 
because she could not feel as con- 
tent and light-hearted as the lark 
which soared and soared above 
her, pouring its grateful little soul 
forth in a musical pan of rejoic- 
ing. She also had much to be 
grateful for, much to make her 
happy. What a true and noble 
friend in need Edith Eliot had 
proved herself! What a happy 
escape had been offered her, not 
only from London itself, but from 
all her cares and anxieties! What 
a splendid chance she now had of 
succeeding in the career on which 
she concentrated her hope and her 
ambition ! 

And Jack ? 

Poor Jack! He had not deceived 
her; she had been mistaken in him, 
that was all. She had foolishly 
taken for granted that all men, even 
young and handsome men, must be 
strong, steadfast, brave, and true, 
like father—dear old father ! 

Women, she knew now, were 
sometimes false, cruel, treacherous, 
like Mrs. Blenkinsop and Ara- 
minta and— 

No; not even in thought would 
she couple her mother—her in- 
valid mother—with those other 
women. They were dad; poor dear 
mum was only—not strong. 

Nell longed for a sight of John 
Hall’s rugged honest face now as 
she had never longed before. He 
would give her comfort and coun- 
sel; she would tell him all the 
truth, and then he should direct 
her. She felt a pleasant conviction 
that his advice would coincide with 
that of Miss Eliot. 

She wished she had reached the 
end of her walk; the sun was hot, 
and the way seemed long. 

‘Are ye a friend of the great 
folks up yonder ?’ asked a labourer, 
pointing his thumb over his shoul- 
der as he eyed her suspiciously. 
She had reached the end of a field, 
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and stopped by a gate leading into 
a plantation to inquire if that was 
the right way to Silverbeach. 

‘I am going to see my father, 
who is staying at the house,’ replied 
Nell meekly. She blushed as she 
spoke, and wondered if she ought 
to have explained that John Hall 
was working for Sir Hercules. She 
had no desire to deceive this stran- 
ger as to her social position. Pos- 
sessing the instincts of a lady, she 
hated anything like presumption 
on the part of others, and still 
more of herself. 

The man noticed her hesitation, 
and reproached himself for having 
spoken so ‘short-like’ to a visitor 
at the great house. 

‘If so be, ye’re welcome to Mrs. 
Dalrymple, miss,’ he said, in a 
pleasanter tone. ‘ Ye can’t do bet- 
ter than make ye’re way through 
the gate and the plantation ; that 
leads ’ee to the flower-garden, 
which it is I and Muster Dan'l 
Jackson looks arter. It’s only pry- 
ing strangers as comes under the 
name of “ Zrespasses will be perse- 
cuted,” as the board I put up there 
by Muster Jackson’s orders will 
tell ’ee.’ 

Nell passed on smiling. This 
interview with Mr. Jackson’s ad- 
mirer and factotum had diverted 
her thoughts. It was only as she 
left the plantation and found her- 
self face to face with the sundial 
(the well-remembered sundial) that 
her heart misgave her, and she 
paused for a moment, wondering 
how she could obtain access to 
the music-room without passing 
through the house, and—O hor- 
ror !—perchance encountering Sir 
Hercules. 

As she, still timidly, made her 
way across the broad smooth lawn, 
she glanced at the windows open- 
ing on to the terrace and a flower- 
garden. It was a relief to find that 
no one was looking out, and she 
reached the door leading to the 
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winding stairs and turret-chamber 
apparently unobserved. 

How welcome was the sound of 
John Hall’s well-known voice, as 
he cried ‘Come in! in answer to 
her gentle knock at the music-room 
door! 

‘Our Nell! he exclaimed, open- 
ing his arms wide. Thankfully she 
flew into their kind shelter. 

To be with dear good father 
again, safe in his care, able to rely 
on his protection against all wrong, 
any temptation,—this was indeed 
a blessed feeling of rest and security 
after the trials and dangers of the 
last miserable days. As she held 
up her face for his welcoming kiss, 
she looked into his kind eyes with 
glad tears standing in her own. 

He held her from him at arms’ 
length and surveyed her atten- 
tively. 

‘You have been in trouble, my 
girl, he said. ‘Is it about Ais you 
have come to me?” He handed 
her the laconic note he had receiv- 
ed from her mother. 

‘ Yes, father, yes,’ answered Nell, 
and looking anxiously into his face. 
‘Is that all you know of the mat- 
ter ?’ she added. 

‘I am still quite in the dark,’ he 
replied ; ‘but I am sure you can 
throw some light on the mystery.’ 

Then Nell commenced to tell 
him all that had happened to her. 
She spoke simply, truthfully. She 
had no need to extenuate or pre- 
varicate. Father would not mis- 
understand her, if she spoke with 
perfect confidence. 


They had been talking more than 
an hour when Mrs. Dalrymple 
opened the door which led from the 


turret-chamber. Seeing Nell with 
John Hall she drew back surprised, 
but, after a moment’s hesitation, 
she advanced into the room. 

‘I was not aware of your pre- 
sence, Miss Trevor,’ she said. ‘I 
came to look for my daughter. I 
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thought she was with you, Mr. 
Hall. Have you seen her to- 
day ?” 

‘She has not been here this 
morning, madam,’ said John. 

Mrs. Dalrymple’s constrained 
bearing made him uneasy. She 
had never entered the music-room 
since he began his work there, and 
it seemed to him as if her expres- 
sion was reproachful, whereas it 
was really indicative of personal 
anxiety only. 

Nell had been telling him all 
about Sir Hercules and Miss Eliot ; 
but her narrative had not extended 
to the adventures in the train and 
at the station, when Mrs. Dalrym- 
ple’s unexpected appearance put an 
end to their consultation. 

‘ I saw Miss Dalrymple at Slough 
Station, madam,’ said Nell, wishing 
to reassure the lady, who seemed 
disappointed at her daughter’s ab- 
sence. 

‘At Slough Station?’ echoed 
Mrs. Dalrymple, in a tone of amaze- 
ment, and, after an uncomfortable 
pause, she added, as if continuing 
some mental argument, ‘ I suppose 
my brother, Sir Hercules, was with 
her?” 

.‘No, madam, I did not see Sir 
Hercules,’ stammered Nell. Mrs. 
Dalrymple’s odd manner alarmed 
the girl. ‘ Sir Hercules has told her 
about my refusal and that dreadful 
money already,’ she thought. ‘No 
wonder she looks at me in that 
cross suspicious way.’ That Rosa- 
mond’s meeting with Jack Clifford 
was a clandestine one had never 
entered Nell’s head. She had taken 
for granted that he was journey- 
ing to Silverbeach as the accepted 
lover of the heiress, and with the 
knowledge and sanction of all con- 
cerned. 

It was that belief which restrain- 
ed her when first the temptation as- 
sailed her to return his caresses 
and answer his loving words for 
the Zast¢ time. 
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She had felt thankful that 
strength had been given her to re- 
sist her heart’s prompting as she 
walked through the fields awhile 
ago, and listened to the innocent 
little lark’s glad rejoicings. 

She felt doubly thankful now, as 
she realised that she might con- 
front Rosamond’s mother without 
the bitter remembrance of treach- 
ery in her own mind. 

‘My daughter could not have 
been alone at the station ?’ pursued 
Mrs. Dalrymple, with growing anx- 
iety. She had become quite pale, 
and her voice trembled as she 
spoke. There had been another 
violent discussion, afrepos of the 
intended theatricals, between Ro- 
samond and herself that morning. 
The girl had proposed to write a 
note, in her mother’s name, invit- 
ing Mr. Clifford to spend the last 
fortnight in July at Silverbeach. 
‘He will be indispensable when 
once we begin to rehearse,’ the 


girl had declared emphatically. 
Mrs. Dalrymple had refused ab- 
solutely, and her daughter had left 


her in anger. ‘Gone to consult 
that dreadful old scene-painter, no 
doubt,’ the mother thought resent- 
fully. 

Now she was dismayed at her 
daughter’s absence, and filled with 
an apprehension as unreasonable 
as it was unaccountable. 

‘I think Miss Dalrymple had 
gone to meet Mr. Clifford, madam,’ 
said Nell, speaking without the 
slightest hesitation now. It seemed 
most natural to her that a girl 
should go out to meet her atfianced 
husband. 

The joint exclamation of Mrs. 
Dalrymple and John Hall as they 
repeated Jack’s name in accents of 
consternation amazed Nell. 

‘What do you mean, girl?’ cried 
the lady, seizing Nell’s arms with 
wildly trembling hands, and look- 
ing fiercely into the child’s surpris- 
ed eyes. 
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*Mr. Clifford came from town 
by appointment,’ said Nell. ‘I 
thought it only natural Miss Dal- 
rymple should meet him at the sta- 
tion.’ 

‘Do you hear that, Mr. Hall?’ 
cried Mrs. Dalrymple, wringing 
her hands in a sudden passion of 
anxiety and alarm. ‘Are you in 
this conspiracy also?’ she added, 
scarcely knowing what she said. 

John was pondering over the 
matter in his quietly-meditative 
way. He did not resent —he 
scarcely heeded—the lady’s wild 
words. He knewshewas in trouble, 
and was wondering what he could 
do to help her. 

‘Did you see Miss Dalrymple 
again after you left the station, 
Nell? he inquired presently. 

‘No,’ said Nell, quite aware by 
this time that something was very 
wrong here. 

‘I will go at once and bring 
your daughter back to you and 
your home, madam,’ said John, in 
his gentlest tone. 

His voice and look were always 
calculated to inspire confidence. 
They did so now. 

Nell was watching him with ex- 
pectant admiration in her eyes. 
She felt content to leave her own 
fate, and that of any one she cared 
for, in his hands. He would al- 
ways be sure to do all that was 
right and kind and most con- 
siderate under all circumstances. 

‘You must return to town by 
the next train, my girl,’ he said, 
turning towards her again now. 
‘Miss Eliot may be anxious about 
you, and she will like you to go to 
Clearsea with her to-day: that will 
simplify matters at the Sphere. 
May God bless and keep our Nell 
safe for us!’ he added, in an ear- 
nest whisper. Then, raising his 
voice as Mrs. Dalrymple made a 
movement of impatience, he cried, 
‘I’m off now. I shall walk faster 
than you can manage, child; but 
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you must lose no time, so start for 
the station at once. Write as soon 
as you can from Clearsea.’ 

He had slipped off his overalls, 
snatched up his hat, and was hurry- 
ing down the stairs and away be- 
fore Mrs. Dalrymple quite realised 
what was happening. 

Nell, anxious as she was to fol- 
low her step-father’s example, and 
hasten away as soon as possible, 
stood rooted to the spot, watching 
the unhappy mother’s blank and 
terror-stricken face. 

‘I cannot—I cannot understand 
it,’ said the poor lady, turning her 
eyes on Nell, with quite a pitiful 
appeal in them. ‘I have heard 
from my brother that you are a 
good girl and a good and con- 
siderate daughter, my dear, and I 
feel that your step-father loves and 
respects you. Can you give me 
any clue, any explanation, about 
this extraordinary meeting between 
my child and—and /his actor ? 

While she was addressing Nell 

personally, Mrs. Dalrymple had 
unbent for a moment, and spoke 
as woman to woman; but the in- 
stant she alluded to ¢he acor, all 
the scorn of which she was capable 
returned to her tone and her bear- 
ing. 
Nell shrank back in dismay. 
‘I believed—my impression was,’ 
she said falteringly, ‘that Miss Dal- 
rymple was engaged to Mr. Clif- 
ford ; and of course I took for 
granted that they were meeting 
with your consent, madam.’ 

‘I heard Mr. Hall say you were 
expected in town, my dear,’ said 
Mrs. Dalrymple, after along pause 
—a pause which, to Nell, was most 
distressing ; for she saw the wretch- 
ed mother’s face growing paler and 
paler, and watched her clenching 
her hands as if striving to suppress 
the outward sign of some excruci- 
ating mental agony. ‘ Don’t mind 
me, child,’ she repeated, speaking 
with evident effort, and painfully 


aware of the dismay in the girl’s 
frightened eyes. ‘I have been 
startled, and I confess I am a little 
ata loss. I wish—I really do wish 
you would hurry away now! You 
will probably meet them—your fa- 
ther and my Rosamond, I mean ; 
and I am very, very anxious to see 
her safely back again. It is foolish 
of me—most foolish !’ and here the 
poor lady burst into tears. ‘Go— 
run, child, and tell her—tell my 
poor Rosie to come back to her 
mother !’ 
Without a word Nell went. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE CONQUEROR A CAPTIVE. 


‘Wuat could have induced you 
to run such a mad risk, Rosa- 
mond? How was it you so far for- 
got all caution as to come info the 
station to await my arrival? Scores 
of people must have seen you. Did 
it not occur to you that the conse- 
quences of such rashness on your 
part must prevent our having the 
chance of meeting at all in future ?’ 

They were outside the station 
when Jack spoke thus, and were 
walking in the direction opposite 
to Silverbeach. 

Jack prided himself on his know- 
ledge of women. He had already 
made many experimental studies in 
the art of quietly subduing them 
when they proved refractory ; and 
he had gauged fair Rosamond’s 
character pretty accurately when 
he resolved to treat her ‘in her 
tantrums’ much as he would have 
treated Mary-Jane, Sally, or Phoebe, 
when the vanity and self-love of 
any one of these young persons 
had been piqued or wounded. 

His intellect was not of a grand 
order ; but it enabled him to under- 
stand fair Rosamond. He glanced 
surreptitiously at her as she walked 
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by his side now, passion in her 
heart, a pout on her lips. She was 
accompanying him with lagging 
steps and averted eyes. She was 
hurt and angry, and wished him to 
think that she was really unwilling 
to remain in his company at all. 
He knew better, and smiled at her 
very superficial strategy. He also 
took the trouble to note every de- 
tail of her charming costume with 
the critical enjoyment of a con- 
noisseur ; and seeing that she was 
spoiling her dainty shoes by an- 
grily kicking up the dust as she 
walked along, he smiled again. 

He rated his power over the fair 
sex very highly at all times; and 
the delicate young lady at his side 
had certainly given him good rea- 
son to consider himself irresistible 
where she was concerned. He 
might even have been pardoned 
had he exclaimed, ‘ Veni, vidi, vici !” 
in this particular case. 

‘I must manage to prove my 
thorough indifference to temper, 
airs, and graces of all kinds,’ he 
thought, as he continued to watch 
her pretty flushed face. ‘ That is 
the only way in which I can sub- 
due this dainty little shrew.’ 

In this wise resolution of his 
there certainly were signs of that 
remarkable sharpness with which his 
friends had always accredited him. 

Rosamond, who had prepared 
herself for apologies, protestations, 
and abject humility on the part of 
her lover, was completely taken 
aback by his angrily reproachful 
expostulations, and, woman-like, 
altered her tactics on the spur of 
the moment. 

‘I came into the station because 
I am not possessed of the cold 
patience, the crwe/ indifference you 
show, Jack,’ she began her remon- 
strance. ‘1 was anxious and miser- 
able waiting to see you; and then 
—0O Jack, what did I see! What a 
terrible disenchantment awaited 
me!’ 
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She paused for a moment, and 
stood still confronting him. He 
could not move a step ; but he was 
not in the slightest degree discon- 
certed by the fact that her eyes 
were fixed upon him with a glance 
of keen reproach. 

With a satirical smile he re- 
peated her words. 

‘You saw—you saw—and pray 
what did you see, Miss Rosamond ? 

‘I saw you kissing that actress— 
that horrid, horrid Miss Trevor ; 
and—O Jack, I feel you are 
breaking my heart already ! 

With this despairing exclama- 
tion she flung herself on his breast, 
and began to sob hysterically. Her 
anger was finding a vent in the 
passionate tears which washed it 
away. 

* My dear child,’ said Jack, adopt- 
ing a soothing paternal manner, 
and smiling cheerfully as he spoke, 
—‘my dear child, let us adjourn. 
The ploughman and his youthful 
attendant now coming up the lane 
are far more interested in your 
strange performance than you can 
possibly desire or intend they 
should be. Look, this gate is 
open ; let us go into the field be- 
yond, sit under the shade of the 
hedgerow together, and have a 
quiet and sensible chat. Come.’ 

She was offended and reluctant 
still ; but as she glanced up into 
those smiling blue eyes of his that 
looked so wondrously loving and 
true, her sobs abated, and she 
yielded to the pressure of his com- 
pelling arm, and allowed him to 
draw her through the gate and 
into the field beyond. 

‘You don’t object to my smok- 
ing a cigarette, I hope ?’ he asked, 
and without giving her time to re- 
ply, he drew forth his fusee-case 
and struck a light. It was a sum- 
mary proceeding, and altogether 
different from anything Miss Dal- 
rymple had ever seen a man do in 
the presence of ladies before. It 
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dawned upon her that deference 
to the sex was not a characteristic 
of Mr. Clifford’s; but instead of 
admiring him less for this startling 
independence (?), the poor child liked 
him better for it. There was no 
etiquette, no nonsense of the kind 
she hated about him. He was 
natural, unaffected, brave, and 
manly; better than all that, he 
was her lover and she loved him. 

While he was lighting his cigar- 
ette, she took up the handsome 
fusee-case which he had laid on 
the grass by his side, and examined 
it curiously. It was a very dainty 
piece of workmanship in chased 
silver; and on its face a compli- 
cated monogram was engraved in 
gold. 

‘What is the third initial here ?’ 
she asked. ‘It looks like V. ; have 
you another name besides Jack ?’ 

‘V. is it?’ he echoed, as though 
surprised by her assertion. And 
he lifted the box with the hand 
which held it for closer inspection. 
As his eyes fell on the monogram 
he smiled. He was thinking of 
that pretty Miss Violet who had 
given it to him—was it six months 
or a year ago? 

Rosamond was watching him 
with jealously close attention. 

‘Why do you laugh in that wick- 
ed way ?’ she cried, flinging the box 
aside, and so, having thus freed her 
hand, she was able to snatch at 
the cigarette-case which also lay 
on the grass behind him. 

It was made of leather lined 
with satin, and within the cover 
this legend was worked in gold 
thread : 

‘ Thine for ever.— VIOLET,’ 

He was absorbed in watching 
the clouds of pale-blue smoke as 
he sent them flying into the air, 
and did not notice what she was 
doing at all. He had been making 
up his mind how to explain that 
awkward introduction of the V. 
into his monogram. 
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‘I was christened John Victor,’ 
he said presently. ‘I hope that 
will satisfy your ladyship as to 
the mysterious V. on the match- 
box.’ 

‘ And that accounts for ‘‘ Thine 
for ever.—VI0LET,” here and here I 
she cried, springing to her feet, 
and using all the strength she had 
in her delicate hands to tear the 
satin lining out of the leather- 
case. 

He looked up at her, but said 
never a word. ‘That same Miss 
Violet had on one occasion treated 
another lady’s photograph in a 
similar fashion. 

‘It is a pity you should have 
ruined my pretty case,’ he said 
coolly, and continued to smoke. 

His indifference exasperated her. 
She stooped and hastily snatched 
at the fusee-box. 

‘I cannot break this,’ she ex- 
claimed angrily, ‘ but—’ and with a 
tremendous effort she flung the 
box over a hedge. It fell clatter- 
ing on to the stones in the road 
beyond. 

‘I shall have to trouble you to 
go out of the field and fetch that 
case back,’ he said. ‘It is made 
of solid silver, and I cannot afford 
to lose it.’ 

He knocked the ashes off the 
cigarette, and, rising in his turn, 
stood by her side. 

She glanced up at his stern face, 
and her heart began to beat wildly. 
Was it with anger or fear, or both? 

She tried to speak a defiant word, 
but her voice failed her; her lips 
were parched, and she could not 
utter a sound. 

‘I regret this interview, our frst 
and probably our Zas#, should have 
turned out so very unsatisfactorily 
for both of us,’ he said. Then he 
flung the end of the cigarette away. 
‘I must bid you good-bye now, 
Miss Rosamond,’ he added. ‘I 
shall return to London by the next 
train.’ 
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He turned and moved towards 
the gate of the field. 

*O Jack! darling Jack! I am 
so sorry, so dreadfully sorry !’ cried 
poor Rosamond, and with a bound 
she was at his side again, clinging 
to his arm, looking up into his 
handsome composed face with 
quite a pitiful entreaty in her eyes 
and voice. ‘You don’t mean that 
you would be so cruel, so hard- 
hearted as to leave me in anger 
like this?’ 

‘The anger is all on your side, 
my dear girl,’ said he, freeing his 
arm from her clinging hands with 
some little effort. 

*O Jack! O Jack! you are 
hurting me,’ she sobbed, and held 
up her little hands with the depre- 
cating gesture of a wounded child. 

‘Let’s kiss the place and make 
it well,’ he said, laughing. He 
really felt sorry for the poor little 
dainty creature; but he remem- 
bered at the same time that naughty 
children deserved to be punished 
occasionally ; and when he had 
pressed her hand to his lips, he 
thought it was time to resume a 
sterner demeanour. ‘I regret that 
I shall be obliged to leave you so 
soon,’ he said; ‘ but Duty—’ 

*O darling, I have a thousand 
things to say to you—to ask you,’ 
she pleaded, and she remembered 
the modus operandi which had oc- 
curred to her as feasible and de- 
lightful the other morning, when 
she was thinking over the difficul- 
ties and dangers likely to beset 
their future path— 

Jack and hers. 

‘I had something to—to pro- 
pose to you and to consult you 
about ; but you look so stern and 
cold that I am—that I hardly know 
how to begin; and you say you 
are going away, and you stand 
thereso uncomfortably and—and—’ 

She looked into his face again 
now, hoping for some sign of re- 
lenting. 
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Suddenly he stooped and picked 
up some of the cigarettes which, 
with the déris of the satin case, 
lay on the ground at his feet. 

‘If you will fetch me my little 
silver box out of the road,’ he said, 
‘I'll stay and listen to what you 
have to say while I smoke another 
cigarette.’ 

‘T'll go, Jack,’ she whispered very 
meekly ; and she walked towards 
the gate with slow steps and lowly 
bent head. 

‘My darling, my beautiful dar- 
ling! he cried, running after her, 
clasping her in his arms and kiss- 
ing her lovely face with more pas- 
sion than she had inspired hitherto. 

‘We'll go into the road together, 
Jack, shall we?’ she asked him, 
smiling and clinging to his arm 
again in happy confidence. It was 
she who stooped for and handed 
the little case back to him. She 
tried to smile and say something 
pretty to him as she did so; but 
feeling rebellious tears choking her 
as she remembered ‘ 7hinefor ever.— 
VioLEt,’ she contented herself with 
pressing his arm tenderly to her 
side. 

He was quite aware of what was 
passing in her mind; and feeling 
satisfied that his first attempt at 
taming this lovely little shrew had 
proved eminently successful, he 
determined to relax the reins a 
while ; but this he knew must only 
be done in the most careful and ju- 
dicious manner. ‘ You were very 
hasty and very wrong just now, my 
darling,’ said he, resuming the pater- 
nal manner which he had taught 
himself for the occasional parts of 
pere noble required of him in his 
first provincial engagements, where 
‘doubling’ was the fashion, since 
there were frequently more parts 
than players in a piece. 

‘I am not going to scold you, 
Rosie ; so don’t look frightened. I 
only wish to prove to you how 
Soolish it is for you ever to lose your 
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temper where I am concerned. 
You will never ruffle mine ; my long 
experience on the stage, thank Hea- 
ven! has at least taught me a perfect 
control over myself at all times. 
That being the case, you are sure to 
be the sufferer in the end, for your 
anger cannot hurt me; but it is 
likely to interfere with any little 
scheme you have in hand. 

‘ Just now you were very anxious 
to know all about Violet, poor 
child! And you stopped me as I 
was about to tell you so much of 
her story as you—now my affianced 
wife—have a right to know.’ 

Rosamond smiled gladly, and 
drew herself up, as if to show that 
that welcome and much - desired 
title had conferred a new dignity 
upon her already. 

‘Violet, Zady Violet,’ said he 
impressively, ‘was engaged to me 
two years ago. She is the daughter 
of an earl. Some day you shall 
know her father’s title. swore to 
keep it a secret for three years.’ 

Rosamond listened with intense 
interest. No scene in any play 
had ever absorbed her attention so 
completely as this little part her 
lover was acting for her especial 
benefit. 

Considering that he improvised 
it while he was speaking, it certain- 
ly was a great success. 

‘You were engaged?’ cried Rosa- 
mond. ‘Then how—how is it you 
did not—’ 

‘Not marry?’ he interrupted 
hastily. ‘Ah, you may well ask that, 
my child! Her family, the grand 
proud family—the earl, the coun- 
tess—all were opposed to our pro- 
jected happiness. She wept. I 
stormed, raged, and implored by 
turns. She—my Lady Violet—was 
kept a prisoner, a close prisoner. 
I could not see her, I could not 
even induce her attendants to carry 
my letters, my heart-broken ap- 
peals to her—’ 

Jack was getting well into the 
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spirit of his improvised part now. 
He stood in the middle of the sun- 
lit country lane. He spoke vehe- 
mently, he gesticulated with the 
alternate grace and emphatic force 
which distinguished him on the 
stage, and for which his admirers 
were never tired of applauding him. 

‘He is so gentle, so tender, so 
sweet |’ the ladies were wont to say; 
and men acknowledged that he 
could speak like a man, and act the 
gentleman too. 

To Rosamond, who had no idea 
that he was acting at all, he ap- 
peared the very incarnation of 
beauty, gentleness, and manly 
strength combined. 

‘ You surely might have managed 
to get one note, just ane little line 
taken to her?’ she inquired, in- 
terest and compassion in her eyes 
and in her voice. As he did not 
answer immediately, she continued, 
blushing rosy red as she spoke, 

‘If I had been in Lady Violet's 
place I should have run away—I 
should have eloped with you before 
they had the chance of making me 
a prisoner—a ¢/ose prisoner.’ 

She used his own expression, his 
words and tones, but not in deri- 
sion. They recurred to her as they 
had forcibly impressed her when 
first he uttered them. 

‘Perhaps that is what they will 
do to me when I go back,’ she said, 
and she looked frightened as she 
said it. 

*O Jack, my Jack, my love, my 
husband, don’t let me go back at all; 
don’t let me run the risk of being 
locked up, of being parted, parted 
from you, for ever !’ 

He certainly had acted to some 
purpose. The result of his pretty 
little history of the earl’s daughter 
alarmed her more than it pleased 
him. 

The cowardice of his nature as- 
serted itself the moment a decisive, 
perchance a dangerous, step was 
suggested to him. 
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‘I really do not understand you, 
Rosie,’ he said. ‘Do you mean to 
say that you think it possible that 
you and I could—could elope here, 
now, like this, without any luggage 
or any money, or—or anything ? 

She clapped her hands and 
laughed aloud in her glee. 

Her eyes danced, and her feet 
seemed ready to keep measure to 
her general elation. 

‘As I have money, we can cer- 
tainly do without luggage,’ said she, 
and as she spoke she drew forth a 
little silk bag from the bosom of 
her dress. 

‘It is heavy,’ she said, giving it 
into his hand. ‘There are twenty- 
two pounds ten shillings in it, all 
in gold. That will take us to Lon- 
don; but we must not go from 
Slough; we must walk over to Ger- 
rard’s Cross, that is not very far, or 
even to Uxbridge, if you like it bet- 
ter. I could walk twenty miles 
with you, my dear, my darling Jack! 
There we can get a fly to take us 
to town, or go by the coach which is 
running now; that would be bet- 
ter and less suspicious still. Then, 
once I am safely hidden in your 
chambers, you can go out and get a 
license, and then to-morrow we 
can be married! Married, Jack! 
And I, your wife, Mrs. Jack Clif- 
ford, will telegraph to Silverbeach, 
and tell them not to be stupid and 
cross, because what is done cannot 
be undone, and it will be pleasanter 
for all of us if they are kind and 
nice.’ 

She paused for a moment, breath- 
less. 

Jack was leaning against the 
trunk of a tree. He was literally 
dumb with amazement. 

‘I firmly believe,’ she continued, 
mistaking the cause of his silence, 
‘ that they will be so frightened and 
upset by my sudden, my inexplicable 
disappearance (they are sure to 
think I’m drowned, or murdered, 
or something dreadful like that), 
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that their joy when they hear I am 
well, well and happy and your wife, 
my darling,—their joy will be so 
great that they will forget all about 
their annoyance, and simply say, 
“ Bless you, our children !”’ 

* You must have thought over 
all this before, my Rosie, my clever, 
wonderful, courageous little Rosie!’ 
exclaimed Jack. 

He admired her spirit, her fear- 
lessness, and ready enterprise all 
the more as he himself was wholly 
deficient in courage, either moral 
or physical. 

‘If I do as you wish, Rosie,’ 
said he, ‘will you promise to take 
the blame, and make it all right 
with your people ? 

‘I swear it! she declared, rais- 
ing her hand towards the clouds, 
the light indifferent clouds, so easily 
wafted along, above her pretty 
golden head, by the passing breath 
of the summer wind. 

She looked and spoke as one in- 
spired. 

Presently she crossed the lane 
to where he was standing. She 
flung her arms about his neck, 
and lifted her glowing face to his. 

‘If you love me as much as I 
love you, dear Jack,’ she said, ‘we 
can brave anything and everything, 
if only we are fogether.’ 

‘ How far are we from Gerrard’s 
Cross?’ he asked, after a long medi- 
tative silence. 

‘We have been walking in that 
direction all the time,’ she answer- 
ed; ‘and from this corner it can- 
not take more than half an hour.’ 

‘And you are sure about the 
coach ?’ said he. 

‘ Positive,’ she answered. ‘Some 
friends came down on it the other 
day ; and then—and then, thinking 
over matters by myself, and know- 
ing the fuss and opposition there 
would be at home, it occurred to 
me that perhaps we should have to 
run away, and I thought it would 
be best to start from a place where 
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—where I am not known to any 
one.’ 

‘That is certain,’ said he, and 
placing her hand on his arm he 
walked on by her side, willing to 
be led whithersoever it might please 
her to take him. 

She had been conquered, but not 
subdued, in that little affair with 
the match-box. 

Now she was leading him a will- 
ing captive. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


CONCLUSIVE CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘Sphere Theatre. 

‘My dear Nell,—Yours reciev- 
ed. Writeing is not much in my 
line. But you shall have the news. 
Mother is ill, & fretts greatly. 

‘Send her a letter to make her 
mind easy about Everything. Re- 
member what a good loving mother 
she allways was to you. When you 
think otherways do not forget she 
was allalong acting for what she 
believed Best for you in the long 
run. 
‘Write to her now, and bare in 
mind her love & care for you 
since you was born. 

‘Thework at Silverbeach will not 
come off afterall. Miss Rosamond 
had ran away with Jack Clifford 
that morning you come down. 
Mother will write you all the par- 
ticlers. It is natarel you would 
wish to know them, & she can 
tell the tale better nor me. 

‘It was a reglar sensation drama 
all throuout, & the pretty lady 
what took the lead had her own 
way from the rise of the curtain 
till it come down with a run. 

‘Some day I fear a extra act will 
be writt. And the moral of the 
play will be 
REPENTANSE att ROUND. 

‘Tears and bad temper on the 
part of that high-spirted young 
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wife. Grones and discontent on 
the part of that hansom unprinsip- 
pelled young husband. That’s their 
business, not ours. 

‘Sir Hercules is a broken man. 
I beleive he loved our saucy Nell 
better nor any one of us gave him 
creditt for. But that’s done. You've 
done what’s right, my girl, so you 
need not frett yourself. Let by- 
gon be bygon. You go strait on 
and do your duty as far as you 
know how. No harm can come of 
that to you nor to others neither. 

‘I told Sir Hercules strait out I 
would not excep one penny for my 
work nor my time untill the 5o/. 
was paid off in full. He told me 
it was done all but 52. I supose 
that good Miss Eliot sent themoney 
to mother. If so you can now re- 
pay it if you please as the inclose 
letter will show you. Do just what 
you chose in this busness. Act as 
YOU think right & that will 
sattisfy all. Both him and me have 
setteled to leave it to you. I am 
glad you are well & happy. Let 
us have all particlers soon. Be 
sure to write a kind letter to your 
mother. That will please her & 
your loving old dad, 

‘Joun HALL,’ 


This letter appeared to have 
been written with a paint-brush, 
and the words which were printed 
for extra effect were ornamented 
with the scroll-work used in archi- 
tectural decoration. Nell laughed 
a little and cried a little as she read 
the simple, but to her most touch- 
ing, epistle. The letter ‘inclose’ 
was from Sir Hercules, and ran 
thus : 


* Silverbeach, July rst. 
‘My dear Miss Trevor, — You 
will wonder what the old man you 
have rejected can desire to say to 
you now a// his hopes are blighted. 
That phrase may sound stilted or 
foolish, or both, but it states the 
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simple truth. I know as well as 
you do that all is over between you 
and me, and I humbly acquiesce 
in your decision. 

‘I fear I was presumptuous, and 
I certainly have been severely 
punished. If you know all, I be- 
lieve your kind heart will feel some 
pity for me now. A terrible sorrow 
has fallen upon me in my weak old 
age. 

‘For a day or two I felt utterly 
crushed. Until now I had almost 
forgotten that I am an old 
man. 

‘But when I found that both 
you and my fair Rosamond had 
run away from me, I broke down. 

‘I loved and honoured you with 
all my heart, dear little Nell. My 
only desire was to make your life 
brighter and happier. 

‘You are true and good: the 
rest would have been easy to both 
ofus, I hoped. But though I meant 
well, my pursuit of you was selfish. 
Thinking always and only of you 
and my own wishes, I forgot your 
feelings and my duties. 

‘ For this I have been punished. 
I neglected my home, and my poor 
spoilt child, Rosamond. 

‘You know what has happened 
to us in consequence. 

‘Be thankful, my dear child, 
that you may still consider yourself 
sans reproche, as you have always 
proved yourself sans peur. We all 
love and honour you. I write ad- 
visedly, for I still have the tender- 
est regard for you, your youth, your 
beauty, and your steadfastness. I 
have lately told my sister our little 
story; there was not much to 
tell. She made the following sug- 
gestion to me anent money-matters, 
which I am sorryto hear you are still 
and most unnecessarily troubling 
yourself about. Therefore I must 
revert to that miserable loan, for 
your mind shall be set at rest. 
Your mother returned me 45/. the 
night you were with Miss Eliot. I 
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was at Alpha-street when your let- 
ter arrived. My cheque had been 
cashed, but only 5/. were spent. 
These your step-father, much to my 
chagrin, insisted on returning to me 
at once. I hope you are satisfied 
now ; if so, I shall not regret hav- 
ing alluded to that tiresome subject 
again. Now I have something to 
say, which I hope is more interest- 
ing to both of us. 

‘You are about to enter on a 
professional career. 

‘Money, under those circum- 
stances, becomes a sine gud non. 

‘ My sister and I desire to open 
an account in your name at our 
banker’s. Mrs. Dalrymple wishes 
to place 5o/. to your credit, and I 
think you will not refuse me the 
pleasure of doubling that sum. To 
this you will soon add the money 
you earn, and you will thus, to 
some extent, feel yourself inde- 
pendent. 

‘You love your profession, and 
you have sufficient natural energy 
and strength of mind to work all 
the better because you are not 
hampered by immediate want. A 
little pocket-money for dress must 
be a desideratum for every young 
lady ; and I do not believe you 
will refuse us the gratification of 
attempting to make your path a 
little easier and pleasanter for you. 
Always your sincere friend, 

‘ HERCULES LAWRANCE.’ 


Nell had been travelling—had 
been travelling about three weeks 
with Miss Eliot’s company—when 
she wrote the following long letter 
to her parents in Alpha-street : 


‘Clearsea, July 20th. 

‘Dear Father and Mother,— 
My letters hitherto have been 
so short, and I fear as unsatis- 
factory to each of you as I felt 
them to be. So to-day I shall try 
to tell you ai about everything, 
just as if I was talking to you in 
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the dear old room at home, while 
the kettle is boiling on the hob, 
the tea brewing on the table, and 
father, dear father, just home from 
his work and waiting to hear all 
the news we can think of to tell 
him. Don’t you remember, dear 
mum, how we used to tell all 
our little adventures of the day, 
when father came home to tea? 

‘How the lodgers down-stairs 
had had grand visitors; how Tom- 
my Jones had fallen into the area; 
how Mrs. Brown had lent us a heap 
of old newspapers, and more such 
interesting facts ? 

‘ As I wrote the date at the head 
of this letter, I remembered that 
this was the day originally fixed 
for the theatricals at Silverbeach. 

‘Miss Rosamond’s (Mrs. Ciif- 
ford’s) eighteenth birthday ! 

‘What strange changes have oc- 
curred in these last three months! 
For it is three months ago to-day 
since good Jim Crane brought me 
that glorious posy of spring-flowers. 

‘ Zhen it was my eighteenth 
birthday, and I had not even made 
my modest début at the Sphere. 

‘Now, looking back, I can 
scarcely remember anything about 
the days when I had not begun 
to act. Will mum forgive me if 1 
say that I cannot have known what 
/ife meant in those far-distant idle 
times ? 

‘How true a friend Jim Crane 
has always been to us, then and 
now! He wrote me a nice long 
letter last week, and told me Mrs. 
Powell had given him “a rise,” and 
that he hoped next year to be able 
to marry. He says that an extra 
thirty shillings per week now will 
soon enable him to furnish two 
rooms comfortably, and he would 
like them to be just like ours in 
Alpha-street. 

‘He describes the wife that would 
suit him as not above house and 
needle work. She must be indus- 
trious and thrifty, he says; and 
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then goes on to tell me that / am 
the woman he had chosen years 
ago; that I alone, in all the world, 
could make a successful and a 
happy man of him. “So great is 
my love for you,” he writes, “ that 
I am willing to sacrifice all my 
hopes and my ambition to succeed 
in tragedy for your sake; and if 
you promise me your hand as my 
reward, I will devote my time and 
my attention henceforth to perfect- 
ing my acquaintance with that 
tricksy jade, the Comic Muse!” 

‘Dear, good, honest Jim! It 
went to my heart to tell him 
that his wishes could ever be ful- 
filled. 

‘But I was comforted when, a 
day or two after I had sent my 
letter of refusal, he wrote again,and 
far more cheerfully, 

‘“ Fate is hard,” he says; “but 
the tragedian requires to be made 
of stern stuff. Sorrow and disap- 
pointment are the meat and drink 
on which he flourisheth. I have 
this day signed an engagement to 
join a travelling company starting 
for the Cafe. There I shall find 
congenial occupation in striving to 
forget my first love and my last. 
In future you will hear of me as 
devoting myself entirely to the ser- 
vice of the Empress of Histrions— 
Melpomene.” 

‘I shall be anxious to hear any 
news father can tell me of poor 
dear Jim. If he does go abroad, my 
best wishes will certainly accom- 
pany him. 

‘This place, Clearsea, is the 
most delightful we have visited as 
yet. The theatre is very pretty, 
and has only lately been most 
tastefully redecorated. 

‘The manageress, Mrs. Dyson, 
a widow, is a kind genial lady 
(genial is Edith’s word, and suits 
Mrs, D. exactly). I like and ad- 
mire her very much. I hear she 
is “an excellent woman of busi- 
ness,” and some of the company 
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say this reproachfully. But sure- 
ly it is the greatest compliment 
which can be paid to a woman of 
whom dusiness is required. She ap- 
pears to me indefatigable, cour- 
teous, attentive, energetic always. 
She is ready to listen to inquiry or 
suggestion from any one who is 
connected with the theatre, no 
matter how remotely. The star of 
a travelling company, the most ig- 
norant call-boy—all are sure of a 
hearing if only they take the trou- 
ble to go to head-quarters, that is, 
to Mrs. Dyson herself. She lives 
close to the theatre, in a very pretty 
house, and the other day Miss 
Eliot took me there to tea. Every- 
thing was so dainty, so nicely ar- 
ranged, and our hostess Courtesy 
personified. Edith (Miss Eliot has 
told me to call her by her name) 
is of course féted, adored, courted 
everywhere; and yet no outsider 
can have the faintest idea of all she 
isin her own home, with those who 
know and love her best. 

‘Dear mum, do not think your 
little girl’s head is turned by the ex- 
ceeding kindness our great actress 
shows her; and, father, do not at- 
tempt to laugh at me, and say, “Our 
Nell actually beginning to gush /” 

‘It is not gushing, it is all hon- 
est, true, well-merited admiration, 
affection, respect. I cannot write 
what I feel for this great and noble 
Edith in one word, because no 
single word can convey it. All I 
can say is, time will prove the 
lastingness of what I feel for my 
benefactress ; and some day, when 
you have the opportunity of know- 
ing her as I already know her, you 
will both acknowledge that I have 
never said one word too much in 
her praise. 

‘What a long letter I am writing 
you! It is like a chapter in a no- 
vel ; and, do you know, I flatter 
myself that to you this epistle will 
prove quite as interesting as bits of 
printed stories do to other readers. 
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‘ Here I have actually filled one 
whole sheet of paper without say- 
ing a word about the two greatest 
events which have happened to me 
in this last fortnight. 

‘ The first of these, which Edith 
Says was a revelation to me, was 
the sight of the sea. 

* You both know -the sea. I had 
only heard ofits wonders, and had 
always longed to see them for my- 
self. But nothing I had ever 
heard or read prepared me for the 
startling, the splendid Reality. 

‘I see farther, I feel more, I 
think farther, since I have spent 
hours and hours watching this 
glorious, ever-changing, boundless 
sea. 

‘ Miss Eliot smiles at my enthusi- 
asm, and her brother laughs out- 
right. But though they tease me, 
they love me too; and the kind- 
ness and consideration they both 
show me is more than I can tell of 
in a letter. They give me lessons, 
such lessons ! 

‘In the daytime I study some 
lines of a new part; and in the 
evening, if we are not at the the- 
atre, Edith bids me rehearse what 
Ihave learnt, and explains to, and 
corrects, me. Her brother is most- 
ly present during these lessons, and 
he also helps me with words of ex- 
planation and advice. 

‘The first ten days I had small 
parts to play, and managed to get 
through them satisfactorily, I think. 
Edith was certainly pleased with 
me, and so was her brother. He 
is different from any one I have 
ever known. 

‘Except Sir Hercules, I had 
never met a polished gentleman, as 
you know. This Hubert Eliot zs, 
and he is young, much younger 
than I thought at first; for he is 
only ten years older than I am, 
and his birthday is in April too. 
Is not this strange ?” 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Hall laughed 
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as the latter read that sentence to 
her husband, who had been listen- 
ing to ‘our’ Nell’s wonderful epistle 
with intense interest. 

‘Almost sounds as if they was 
going to make a pair of April fools 
of theirselves,’ he said. 

‘ How can you, John !’ answered 
his wife, and the ever-ready tears 
filled her eyes, but she wiped 
them away and resumed her read- 
ing. ‘“Is not this strange?’ Where 
was I? Q! she continues on the 
next page.’ 


‘He is so kind, so patient, so 
considerate in all things. The 
first time I saw him I did not think 
him handsome. He has not a fine 
profile or waving hair or clear-cut 
features, like—’ 


Here some word had been writ- 
ten and very carefully erased after- 
wards, 

The pause necessitated by this 


correction had evidently caused 
the writer to reflect, because the 
next sentence had no immediate 
connection with the preceding 
ones. 


‘The second great event in this 
last week has been my attempt at 
a real part—a Shakespearian 
Now, father dear, I know you will 
be glad and proud. 

‘When I played Celia to Miss 
Eliot’s Rosalind, I felt as if I had 
reached the summit of happiness— 
the goal of my ambition. 

‘ Edith was pleased with me, and 
so was her brother. But Edith 
said, ‘‘ Now, Nell, do not run away 
with the notion that you have 
achieved anything ; your little foot 
has only just reached the first step 
of the steep ladder which leads to 
success ;” and Hubert—Mr. Eliot, 
that is—said, “Continue to take ex- 
ample by Edith, Nell; go on and 
prosper—all shall yet be well.”’ 


L’Envol. 


Nell’s story goes forth into the 
world—the story of her troubles, 
her trials, her temptation. 

Nell herself is happy, prosper- 
ous, successful now. 

Thus may she live in the me- 
mory of those who have read! 


END OF ‘NELL—ON AND OFF THE STAGE,’ 








THE CURTAIN FALLS. 


CLowNs are capering in motley, drums are beaten, came blown, 
Laughing crowds block up the gangway—husky is the s 
Rapidly the booth is filling, and the rustics wait to hear 
A cadaverous strolling-player who will presently appear. 


owman’s tone. 


Once his voice, in tones of thunder, shook the crazy caravan ; 
Now he entered, pale and gasping, and no sentence glibly ran : 
Sad and vacant were his glances, and his memory seemed to fail, 
While with feeble effort striving to recall Othello’s tale. 


O’er his wasted form the spangles glittered in the lamp’s dull ray ; 
Ebon tresses, long and curling, covered scanty locks of gray ; 
Rouge and powder hid the traces of the stern relentless years, 

As gay flowers hide a ruin tottering ere it disappears. 


Not with age, serenely ebbing to the everlasting sea, 

Calmly dreaming of past pleasures, or of mysteries to be, 

Nay, the melancholy stroller kept his onward pilgrimage, 

Until Death, the pallid prompter, called him from Life’s dusky stage. 


Lofty hopes and aspirations all had faded with his youth, 

And for daily bread he acted now in yonder canvas booth ; 

Yet there flashed a fire heroic from his visage worn and grave, 
Deeper, fuller, came his accents—Man was master, Time the slave. 





And again with force and feeling he portrayed the loving Moor ; 
Told the story to the Senate—told the pangs which they endure 
Who are torn with jealous passion, while delightedly the crowd 
Watched the stroller’s changing aspect, and applauded him aloud. 


Was it but a trick of acting, to depict a frenzied mood, 

That there came a sudden silence, and Othello voiceless stood ? 
Ah, ’twas all Othello’s story Nature left the power to tell— 
’*Twas his own sad drama ending as the dark-green curtain fell. 





While they shouted for the stroller, and the hero’s fate would see, 
He had made his final exit—joined a higher company. 

With no loving kiss at parting, with no friend to press his hand, 
The invisible sceneshifter had unveiled the Spirit-land. 


Huskier still became the showman as he forward came and bowed, 
Vaguely muttering excuses to appease the gaping crowd ; 

Then he knelt beside the stroller, but his words were lost on air— 
Nevermore uprose the curtain on the figure lying there. 


One brief hour their cares forgetting, his old comrades of the show 
Stood around his grave in silence, and some honest tears did flow. 
Then the booth again was opened, crammed with many a rustic boor,. 
And another strolling-player told the story of the Moor. 

JOSEPH VEREY. 








